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Congress and Industrial Peace 


In New Zealand and Australia they are 
not accustomed to waste time in going 
step by step. They jump to the goal in 
one bound. Accordingly, in the Antipode; 
they enjoy the compulsory arbitration of 
industrial disputes. 

In Canada they go as far as compul- 
sory investigation. But during the period 
of investigation there can be neither 
strike nor lockout. After the results of 
the investigation are published, however, 
either side can continue the industrial 
warfare—if it dares. 

In the United States there is neither 
compulsory arbitration nor compulsory 
investigation, but under the old Erdman 
act, which has recently evolved into the 
Newlands law, if both parties voluntarily 
agree to arbitrate their differences, then 
the award of the arbitrators may be 
made to have all the binding effect of the 
decree of a court of law, and can be en- 
forced as such. 

Whether the Australian, Canadian or 
American method is the best, time will 
tell, tho for our part we believe that 
compulsory arbitration in some form is 
bound to prevail in the end everywhere. 

So much by way of preliminary. The 
Newlands law, recently past by Congress, 
gives the Secretary of Labor powers of 
mediation in industrial conflicts, and em- 
powers him to appoint commissioners of 
mediation, conciliation and arbitration 
whenever in his opinion the interest of 
industrial peace will be conserved there- 
by. 

In order to carry out the purposes of 
the law, Secretary Wilson asked Congress 
for $50,000 to be used in organizing a 


division of conciliation and for its main- 
tenance for a year. The Appropriations 
Committee of the House has recommend- 
ed instead $5000. When the committee 
report was under debate, Mr. Mann, of 
Illinois, the Republican leader in the 
House, moved to increase this item to 
$25,000, but without sucess. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
should restore the original amount of 
$50,000 and insist upon its acceptance by 
the House. It is false economy to with- 
hold funds sought to be used for pur- 
poses of securing industrial peace and 
fostering industrial agreements such as 
the remarkable “Peace Protocols” already 
in operation in the garment trade in New 
York City. The Secretary cannot make 
any creditable effort toward mediation 
with $5000 as an organization and main- 
tenance fund. It would be better not to 
attempt it at all. 


Gaynor, Municipal Engineer 


In his last summer in office, Mayor 
Gaynor had taken definite steps, in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, toward the accomplishment of 
eight projects for strengthening that 
part of the city government for which 
the mayor is directly responsible. We re- 
print the program, not alone for the 
light it sheds on the record of a man 
who died in harness, but because it fits 
other cities nearly as well as New York. 

1.—Devising an efficient method for hand- 
ling in the police department complaints 
from private citizens. 

2.—Developing a plan for and organizing 
a training school for probationary police- 
men. 

'3-Studying and developing an efficient 
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method for the inspection of the city’s food 
supply by the Department of Health. 
4.—Increasing the efficiency and bringing 
about greater economy in the administra- 
tion of the bureau of ay | in the 
Department of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity. 
5.—Developing a plan for making the 
mayor’s office in a real sense the central 
business office of the city thru providing 
it with an expert staff competent to keep 
the mayor in touch with the important work 
of the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment and the activities of the various great 
departments under the mayor’s control. 
6.—Giving the mayor leadership in plan- 
ning the budget estimates of the various 
departments under his direction, in order 
that the mayor might present to the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment an admin- 
istrative budgetary program in place of 
miscellaneous separate departmental esti- 
mates. 
7.—Establishing standard forms for ad- 
ministrative reports of the various depart- 
ments, in order that the mayor might be 
kept informed of the essential details of de- 
partmental business and the public have 
presented to it periodically a comprehensive 
picture of departmental affairs. 
8.—Devising a pension plan which will 
correct defects in the existing pension sys- 
tem, and establish a method for retiring 
on an equitable basis the great number of 
city civil employees for whom there is now 
no pension provision. 


Some of these items refer more par- 
ticularly to New York’s needs; the new 
Ashokan Reservoir system, for instance, 
makes necessary a broad survey of the 
entire engineering problem before the 
Department of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity. The completed water system 
will be perhaps the greatest municipal 
utility in the world, and its administra- 
tion demands unstinted study. 

But the specific reforms are needed as 
much elsewhere as in New York, and the 
underlying principle of the fifth, sixth 
and seventh recommendations is one of 
fundamental importance. Lack of organi- 
zation, division of administrative respon- 
sibility, slack supervision and no public- 
ity, these are among the counts on which 
every schoolboy has learned to condemn 
the typical American city government. 
Active supervision by the mayor’s office, 
close coéperation between department 
heads and the mayor in financial matters, 
and cleancut administrative reports—in 
a word, putting the mayor in more sub- 
stantial control of his administration— 
these are steps toward better government 
which are possible under the old char- 
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ters and in harmony with the best fea- 
tures of the new. 

Commission government and city man- 
agers are good, but they can not always 
be had; and as Mr. Bruére reminded us 
in The New City Government, they do 
not guarantee everyday administrative 
efficiency. There must be machinery for 
that, well-tested and smoothly-running. 
Mayor Gaynor was building up such a 
mechanism by his work for these im- 
provements. 


The Manly Art of Auto-Pogonotomy 


Now do the learned men in Birming- 
ham discuss man and his hair and why 
the twain did separate. Says Dr. Robin- 
son, the prehistoric male preferred a 
hairless mate, farthest removed from 
the monkey, for he would forget his ig- 
noble ancestry. So in the course of ages 
it came about that women are smooth 
faced. But woman, being less particular, 
at least about hirsuteness, did not exer- 
cize the same refining influence over man 
so he is still bothered with a beard which 
he now most generally wants to get rid 
of. Such has been the customary course 
of evolution. Man first boosts woman up 
to a higher stage in manners, looks or 
morals and later, some thousands or hun- 
dreds of thousands of years later, per- 
haps, tries to clamber up to her level. 

But man cannot rise without the aid 
of woman. He has been striving for ages 
in vain to eliminate the hair from his 
face. Tho he cut it off every morning, it 
grows again every night. We see man 
engaged in this struggle from the dawn 
of history, nay, long before. Doubtless 
some of those sharp-edged blades of flint 
found in caves, which can be scarce dis- 
tinguished from the work of nature, were 
used rather for shaving than for cutting 
wood or dressing skins. And when in the 
course of time man learned how to fash- 
ion tools of bronze he made of it tweez- 
ers with which to pluck from his face 
superfluous hair, a process that must 
have been even more distressing than 
the employment of the worst safety on 
the market. 

But the struggle of man against his 
beard has been hesitant and intermittent. 
At times he has regarded it as his great- 
est pride and thought himself disgraced 
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if it were removed or even pulled. The 
ancient Egyptians, even more advanced 
than we are in the direction of artificial- 
ity, adopted a curious compromise, 
which, like many compromises, possest 
the disadvantages of both customs. They 
shaved clean and then put on a false 
beard. At present the pendulum of fash- 
ion is swinging strongly toward the hair- 
less side. Even professors and anarchists 
are discarding their beards. The mus- 
tache now flourishes chiefly in Germany 
under imperial patronage. Elsewhere it 
tends to disappear as to be reduced to a 
faint tilde or circumflex accent to the 
mouth. 

This fashion involved certain incon- 
veniences, chief among them, the neces- 
sity of choosing between dependence 
upon a barber or the acquirement of a 
considerable degree of manual, even bi- 
manual dexterity. Now the barber is not, 
as a rule, the man one would choose for 
daily companionship. Strangely enough, 
since he deals only with men, he has de- 
velopt a characteristic erroneously re- 
garded as peculiarly feminine, the love of 
gossip. His hand reminds one of the nose 
of Tennyson’s Lynette, “tiptilted like the 
petal of a flower.” Altho deprived by the 
Act of 1745 of the right of blood-letting 
he still practises it occasionally on the 
sly, concealing the evidences of his guilt 
by means of an alum stick. 

But if, offended by this, one tried to 
dispense with barbers and reap his own 
chin he found himself committing the 
same infraction still more grievously and 
frequently. Then Yankee ingenuity came 
to the rescue with the safety razor. It 
seems only yesterday, tho it was, if we 
remember right, in 1887, that Oliver 
Wendell Holmes shocked Boston and the 
outside world by using the pages of the 
Atlantic to praise the new invention, the 
magic utensil in the mysterious casket 
which a friend had given him as he em- 
barked for his Hundred Days in Europe. 
In the quarter century since its first ap- 
pearance in literature, the safety razor 
has increased and multiplied so that the 
choice between the rival makes has be- 
come perplexing and we are impelled to 
devote some pages of this issue to the 
question of their relative design and 
merit. History awards to Scipio Afri- 
canus the honor of being the first to 
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shave every day. Nowadays, any one may 
follow the example of the Roman hero 
and with no greater penalty than having 
to look himself in the face for fifteen 
minutes or so. If he cannot afford to 
buy a safety razor, he can get one, com- 
plete and practicable, “thrown in” with 
a shaving stick or a package of cigarets. 
The manly art of shaving oneself has 
now thru the magic of machinery become 
democratic. 


Two Kinds of Unionism 


Those organized movements which are 
popularly known as syndicalism and 
trades unionism are in agreement upon 
the necessity of organization. The differ- 
ence between them lies in the methods by 
which such organizations shall be made 
useful. One body regards private owner- 
ship as so vicious and evil that no con- 
verse or agreement may be held with it; 
the other recognizes the lawful existence 
of private ownership and admits the pos- 
sibility of negotiation and agreement. 
Trade unionism aims to improve the con- 
dition of its members thru collective bar- 
gaining. It uses the strike as a weapon 
of last resort for the enforcement of a 
definite concession or the elimination of 
a definite grievance. When the strike is 
ended, its cause removed, there is, for a 
time at least, peaceful intercourse be- 
tween employer and employe based on 
contracts running for stated periods. The 
other body also uses the strike, but not 
to gain a particular concession. Work 
may be resumed after an ostensible vic- 
tory or an ostensible defeat, but the 
strike is not settled; it never can be set- 
tled. Hostilities are but suspended until 
another opportunity presents itself for 
further injury and embarrassment to the 
enemy by striking again—and again. 
There can be neither truce nor treaty. 

Elsewhere in this issue is told a story 
which emphasizes this essential differ- 
ence in method of the two kinds of union- 
ism, and illustrates the incidental conse- 
quences which flow therefrom. Because 
the typographical unions maintain con- 
tractual relations with employers, it wa3 
a very natural and easy thing for the two 
parties to unite in directing such an en- 
terprise as The School for Printers’ Ap- 
prentices of New York City. There is 
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sore need of such institutions in all our 
industries, for it has been and is a re- 
proach to American industrial life that 
nobody concerns himself about the proper 
training of apprentices. The plan de- 
scribed in the article “Training for the 
Trade” we believe to be unique on this 
side of the Atlantic, and probably con- 
fined to Germany on the other side. It 
brings organized employers and em- 
ployees into coéperation in the joint man- 
agement of a school which both parties 
concede is vital to the advancement of the 
industry. 

But in an indirect manner it does more 
than this. The personal contact and mu- 
tual labor for a common end help to 
smooth the way for discussion and ad- 
justment when questions are up in which 
the interests of the parties make them 
contenders instead of allies. The school is 
the child of both, and, like other children, 
may some day make peace between its 
parents. But in any event, such a develop- 
ment, carrying positive benefits to ap- 
prentices, and tending toward mutual un- 
derstanding and forbearance between em- 
ployers and employed, is a transition as 
easy for one kind of unionism as it is 
impossible for the other. 


History with a String to It 


The Russian Government believes in 
the teaching of history only in so far as 
it gives supports to the legends of autoc- 
racy. The new scientific school of history, 
which deals more with mass movements 
and economic causes than with bio 
graphical gossip, finds no favor. Minister 
of Education Kasso has issued a circular 
directing that in teaching universal his- 
tory the chief attention should be paid to 
“the part played by prominent historical 
personalities” without introducing the 
“various historical hypotheses and the- 
ories or generalizations and illustrations 
in the social-economic sphere.” Teachers 
are further warned to bear in mind that 
the historical lines of Russian develop- 
ment “are far from coinciding with the 
lines of development of the western 
states.” 

But it was found that however thoroly 
the text books used in the classes were 
expurgated and the classroom teaching 
restricted, the students would get other 
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ideas from the works of the great Rus- 
sian and foreign historians available for 
reference in the gymnasium libraries. In 
order to guard against this danger of 
contaminating influences, Minister Kasso 
has ordered all such reference works to 
be eliminated from these libraries and 
not to be supplied to the students under 
any circumstances. Such precautions: are 
undoubtedly necessary if a belief in the 
divine right of kings—and of the bureau- 
cracy—is to remain unshaken. 


Education for Life 
After winning the highest rank for 


_ literacy, Missouri comes forward with 


a very emphatic report, condemning “the 
present system” of education, and fol- 
lowing Iowa in the way of demanded re- 
form. Both of these states prescribe, 
first, “consolidated rural schools,” with 
state aid; “vocational schools for towns 
and cities”; more “practical high school 
work or college work easy of access to 
the rank and file’; and a tendency to 
industrialism from beginning to end. 
Professor Cooley, of Illinois, tells us that 
a single Western state spends $15,000,- 
000 a year for its public schools; the 
whole country bringing this sum up an- 
nually to about $1,000,000,000; with this 
result, that “95 per cent of the public 
gets almost nothing” in the way of prac- 
tical education. There is this peculiarity 
about industrial education that it is de- 
termined “to get at the people.” It is 
devising all sorts of methods for reach- 
ing every farmhouse and every ham- 
let, and gives just as good instruction 
in the poorest districts as in the richest 
towns. 

Really there should be no struggle any 
longer between “two systems of edu- 
cation.” The end should be to create cap- 
able citizens, and men.able to handle the 
facts of everyday life, for moral and in- 
tellectual development. Any education 
that does not feed as well as instruct 
us is a failure. Our boys and girls should 
be considered as units, and trained as 
doers for achieving as well as thinking. 
American Medicine comes to us at this 
point with the assertion that a good deal 
of our common school work is detrimen- 
tal to mind action, and disables the pupil, 
instead of equipping him for valuable 
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citizenship. The mind is filled with a 
confusion of facts, running along all 
lines of mathematics and science and 
philosophy and languages, until the ma- 
chinery is clogged, and the victim of a 
blunder is past thru an examination as 
to what he has laid away, and then is 
relegated to the crowd. Dr. Thomas Jesse 
Jones, of the Bureau of Education, points 
out that the very worst work is done in 
the higher departments, where the un- 
derlying principles of government and 
civics and social progress should be ap- 
prehended and studied, rather than a 
storage of facts about governments in 
general, put away in the mind, to hinder 
rather than aid it in its future social 
coéperation and political efficiency. 

Missouri and Iowa are leading a gen- 
eral reformation. Better yet, the shame- 
ful breach between home and school is 
being rapidly closed up. The people un- 
derstand a great deal better than they 
did twenty years ago that whatever our 
schools may be able to accomplish, home 
life must, after all, do the best part of 
educating. So it is that now we hear 
about “colleges in corn lots” and “or- 
chard schools.” The boy or girl who is sent 
away from home with the idea that he is 
to get something entirely different from 
that storing of facts and application of 
them which he gets in the meadow, barn 
or kitchen is sent away under misappre- 
hension. All knowledge is one knowledge, 
all training is one training, and the 
school is only a part of the home—as 
W. T. Harris used to insist. 


Stopping Tips 

An ordinance against tipping was 
past by the City Council of St. Louis 
on July 26. This is news of historical im- 
portance. The giving of largesse was all 
right when the poor could not afford to 
be self-respecting. It is down in the his- 
tory books, however, as an outworn cus- 
tom. It is far from outworn, however, a3 
any one not fortunate enough to live at 
home knows, but when it begins to be 
listed as a criminal act the end is in 
sight. 

Many waiters testified before the St. 
Louis investigating committee that the 
recent strike in that city was mainly 
induced by the low wages paid as a re- 
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sult of the tipping habit. The waiters 
probably hope the ordinance will be 
broken, but aside from self-interest, the 
fine of $10 to $50 to be levied for each 
offense ought to check restaurant pa- 
trons. Police eyes have been sharpened 
by the offer of reward for arrests and 
convictions, since, forsooth, St. Louis 
proposes to end tipping by tipping the 
police for catching tippers. 


Negro Sociology 


There need be no objection to a 
“Southern Sociological Congress,” so 
long as Southern sociology has a section- 
al problem to consider. The North and 
the West have no such peculiar problem 
as the South has with its seven millions 
of negroes who are its chief workers, 
and who are given a legal and social 
status inferior to that of other citizens, 
and which must be maintained. 

At the late meeting of the Southern 
Sociological Congress there naturally 
was an important section on Race Re- 
lationship, and its discussions were hope- 
ful and helpful. After four full sessions, 
with a large attendance, a committee of 
representative white men presented a 
statement of some of the things that 
need to be brought to the attention of the 
entire South. 

The first thing mentioned was the need 
of codperation between the health au- 
thorities and the negro physicians, min- 
isters and teachers to fight tuberculosis 
and other contagious diseases so preva- 
lent among negroes, with lessons in san- 
itation and hygiene given in all schools, 
colored and white. Next they urged 
greater care that the courts of justice 
treat negroes with less prejudice and 
more impartiality. They “plead for 
courts of justice instead of courts of 
law,” and for “a deeper sense of obliga- 
tion on the part of the more privileged 
class to see to it that justice is done to 
every man and woman, white and black 
alike.” Here the congress touched a tre- 
mendous evil. 

Next the congress utters a strong 
word against lynching, as “in itself the 
quintessence of all crime” because it 
weakens law and destroys society, and 
is a special evil when it attacks a race. 
And finally the congress pleaded for bet- 
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ter negro schools and better trained ne- 
gro teachers. 

These are all Southern white men who 
make this report, and they prove a rising 
interest in justice to the negro, because 
the interests of all are bound up in the 
interests of each. 

Now let us see what Southern negroes 
think of their conditions and needs. For 
a late discussion let the reader seek the 
pages of The Negro American Artisan, 
which is No. 17 of the admirable Atlan- 
ta University sociological publications, 
recently issued. It is a careful study 
of the present condition of the negro ar- 
tisan in each of the states of the Union, 
and there follow conclusions of a broad- 
er nature. It classifies negroes into 
economic groups, (1) the independents— 
farmers, teachers, professional men and 
women; (2) the struggling—artisans, 
servants, farm tenants; (3) common 
laborers; and it shows what are the dis- 
abilities and what the opposition under 
which each class suffers. We learn how 
the talented tenth, independents, profes- 
sional men, etc., are submerged in the 
cities by the wave of low negro immigra- 
tion, and how the negro population is 
coming to protect itself against subjec- 
tion by race solidarity, until in many 
cities a negro loses caste who employs a 
white physician or trades at a white 
store or is insured in a white company. 
We learn of the repression which comes 
from unwillingness to sell good farm 
land, or houses in good resident sections, 
and of the color prejudice which shuts 
the artizans out of most unions. 

Of its cures for these evils we call at- 
tention chiefly to that which the white 
Sociological Congress emphasized, name- 
ly, that of equal justice before the courts. 
It calls for a reform in “the system of 
law and law courts in the South by which 
it is practically impossible in the coun- 
try districts, and improbable even in the 
cities, for a black laborer to force justice 
from a white employer.” This says plain- 
ly what the congress implied, and it is a 
terrible arraignment. The other reforms 
asked for are the facility to rise without 
being borne down upon from the favored 
class, and a much fairer system of public 
education. 

We accept the conclusion to which this 
valuable study comes: 
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Half the negro breadwinners of the na- 
tion are partially submerged by a bad eco- 
nomic system, an unjust administration of 
the laws and enforced ignorance. Their 
future depends on common schools, justice 
and the right to vote. A million and three- 
quarters of men just above these are fight- 
ing a fierce battle for admission to the in- 
dustrial ranks of the nation—for the right 
to work. They are handicapped by their own 
industrial history which has made them 
often shiftless and untrustworthy; but they 
can, by the means of wise and economic 
leadership, be made a strong body of ar- 
tisans and landowners. Three hundred thou- 
sand men stand economically at the head 
of the negroes, and by a peculiar self-pro- 
tecting group economy are making them- 
selves independent of prejudice and compe- 
tition. 


Reporting Tuberculosis 


The Paris Academy of Medicine has 
taken a radical step in the direction of 
public hygiene by passing the following 
resolution: 

“It is to the public interest that the 
declaration of all cases of tuberculosis 
as soon as established by diagnosis be 
made obligatory. This declaration shall 
be made to a sanitary physician under 
professional secrecy, who shall see to the 
execution of measures of prophylaxis 
where these are not assured by the at- 
tending physician. The declaration car- 
ries with it the obligation on the part of 
the public authorities to procure for 
needy tuberculous patients the care that 
their state demands as well as assistance 
to their families.” 

This action when proposed met with 
much opposition in the Academy, chiefly 
on the ground that it was impracticable, 
but after a long discussion the resolu- 
tion was adopted by a vote of 51 to 34. 
Those who favored it urged that com- 
pulsory reporting was necessary for sta- 
tistical purposes and to prevent the 
spreading of the disease thru a house- 
hold, as now commonly happens; and, 
further, that it was “the only means of 
putting an end to the abominable misery 
which tuberculosis engenders and which 
is a disgrace to a civilized land.” 

Now that the cause of tuberculosis is 


known, it should be possible to take the - 


necessary precautions to prevent its 
spread without inflicting upon the pa- 
tient the additional punishment of being 
ostracized as tho he had leprosy or the 
plague. It is becoming recognized in all 
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countries that a disease so common and 
fatal as this is a matter of public con- 
cern, and that the government has as 
much right to prevent the illicit convey- 
ance of virulent bacilli from one person 
to another as it has to prevent smug- 
gling. Lloyd-George, in his insurance 
plan now being put into effect in Eng- 
land, provides public sanatoria where 
tuberculous patients may receive free 
care and treatment, while the state, as 
anticipated in the French resolution 
quoted above, looks after their depend- 
ents. 


No Oriental Mind 


In the Atlantic Monthly for September 
is an article by an old British official in 
India, Mr. H. Fielding-Hall, which is egg- 
full of meat. He is telling why it is that 
Indian officialdom is so utterly British 
and so utterly out of touch with the na- 
tive mind. In the earlier days the official 
from England and the natives whom he 
ruled understood each other much better, 
came into closer contact. A curious rea- 
son is given for the change, which would 
not occur to one not intimate with Brit- 
ish rule. In the old days they went to 
India at an earlier age. The great ad- 
ministrators went young, young enough 
to learn the language, and, with sympa- 
thies not atrophied and prejudices not 
indurated. Few went when over twenty— 
Clive, Warren Hastings, Nicholson and 
John Laurence went out at eighteen, 
Henry Laurence at seventeen, Meadows 
Taylor at fifteen and Lord Roberts at six- 
teen. Now the average age is twenty- 
three and over. They are not boys but 
men, educated after a pattern, with opin- 
ions and beliefs all cut out for them and 
imprest upon them. The boys of those 
days had no prejudices, were eager to 
learn, had not been steam-rollered flat by 
public school and university, and had 
never heard of the “Oriental mind,” and 
were not convinced beforehand that ev- 
ery Oriental was a liar and a thief, but 
were prepared to take men as they found 
them. The total pith and point of Mr. 
Fielding-Hali’s anthropology and _ psy- 
chology is concentrated in this little para- 
graph: 

The absurd doctrine of the “Oriental 


mind” had not then arisen to be an excuse 
for ignorance and want of understanding. 
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Nowadays it is supposed to be the mark of 
culture to talk of it; to the old officials it 
would have been the mark of a fool; they 
thought it their duty to study the people. 

As they talk in England and India 
about the Oriental mind, so other folk 
talk in the United States, in the Philip- 
pines and in Porto Rico. Kipling has not 
succeeded in teaching that there is 
neither breed nor birth when two strong 
men stand face to face, tho they come 
from the ends of the earth. Our writer 
tells how it is now in India: 

It is not so now. Young civilians come 
with their minds already closed, and as a 
rule closed they remain: The harm is done 
in England before they start. 

India is the business of Britain; Porto 
Rico and the Philippines are our busi- 
ness, and there is no one lesson so im- 
portant for our officials there to learn 
as that there is no such thing as the 
Oriental mind. Man is man the world 
over. There are differences, the result 
of physical heredity, brachycephalic and 
dolichocephalic; white, black, yellow and 
red; but these are superficial, tho fixt. 
There are other differences in habit of 
thought, in custom and prejudice, but 
these are the result purely of education, 
environment and example, not physical, 
but social heredity; what one has inher- 
ited not from his parents’ blood, but from 
the instruction they have given him. The 
French child reared in an Indian wig- 
wam is all Indian, just as the negro born 
in Dublin speaks the Irish brogue. 

We may not be able to send boys to 
grow up to be officials in our island pos- 
sessions, but all the more we should 
choose those who have the least possible 
taint of race prejudice. No man or 
woman should be sent as teacher or offi- 
cer who cannot associate and sympathize 
with the Porto Rican or the Filipino pre- 
cisely as he would with an American. 
Such is not the case now, and this is the 
one reason why we are not loved. Some 
few who went to Porto Rico at the first 
occupation of the island were forced into 
familiar association and learned the 
Spanish language; very few learn it now. 
The Americans have their clubs and they 
club by themselves, while the Porto 
Ricans have their casinos, and there is a 
gulf between them. There are exceptions. 
We know a man who spent last winter in 
one of the larger cities of Porto Rico, and 
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at the end of the month he was invited 
to membership in the exclusive casino, 
the second American to be admitted; but 
he had taken pains to be social with the 
people. He studied a book of Spanish eti- 
quet; instead of a curt good-by when 
he left a house, he said it three times, 
when he rose, when he came to the door, 
and when he past the gate. He took an 
interest in the affairs of those he met, 
that is, was a gentleman, an equal gentle- 
man, with them. 

But this is a lesson that prejudice 
never will learn, and one’s supercilious- 
ness or contempt cannot be hidden. Such 
men are fools; such officials are traitors 
to humanity, and make enemies for their 
country of those whom they are sent to 
serve. The most important question to 
put into the examination papers for the 
colonial civil service is, “Do you ever say 
Dago, Chink or Nigger?” An affirmative 
answer should be an absolute bar to ad- 
mission. 


What Is Supernationalism ? 


Supernationalism is a new word. It 
was used by Professor de Louter, of 
Utrecht, chairman of the Universal 
Peace Congress, at The Hague recently, 
to indicate that sentiment which puts the 
love of humanity so far above the love 
of country that it denies patriotism and 
ignores all the boundaries of one’s nation 
in its larger interest in mankind in gen- 
eral. Professor de Louter did not believe 
in supernationalism as an incentive for 
peace. He believed that peace was to be 
secured by international law, rather than 
by the decay of patriotism. 

What he had in mind was doubtless 
the Socialist and also the Syndicalist 
movement, particularly in France, which 
brings the members of those organiza- 
tions, those phalansteries, we might call 
them, closer to their brethren in Ger- 
many than they are to Frenchmen in 
general. It is a matter of observation 
that these French Socialists have, and 
very properly, been so closely allied to 
their German brethren that they have 
ceased to harbor revenge for the loss of 
Alsace and Lorraine, and will not sup- 
port laws for the increase of the army, 
whose purpose is to fight Germany. 

It is well for French Socialists to love 
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German Socialists; for English ar- 
tists to love Italian artists, for musi- 
cians or poets or historians or archeolo- 
gists of one country to be particularly 
kindly to those of their profession or 
trade in another country; but that need 
not interfere with a similar special affec- 
tion for one’s own country. Supernation- 
alism is excellent if it does not interfere 
with nationalism. It has been wisely said 
that the love of God need not interfere 
with the love of one’s family. The lark 
flying upward does not disturb the dove 
flying on the lower level. So the large 
love of humanity need no weaken, but 
rather strengthen the sentiment of pa- 
triotism. 


Change the Rate 


There is a strong feeling in the West 
Indies that as there is a penny postage 
rate between this country and Great 
Britain there should be the same rate be- 
tween here and the West Indies. A mer- 
chant in Port of Spain, Kingston, Bridge- 
town, Georgetown, or in any other part 
of the British West Indies can address a 
letter to England via New York for one 
penny. That letter comes here, and is 
sent on to England for a penny, but if 
his letter is addrest to New York, or 
any other part of the United States, 
altho the letter has a very much shorter 
distance to travel, the postal charge is 
five cents. 

This anomaly results very often in let- 
ters from this country to the West In- 
dies being insufficiently stamped, the 
senders supposing that to Britain and 
the British possessions in the West In- 
dies the rate is the same. The frequent 
arrival of due postage letters in the 
West Indies cannot be to the advantage 
of exporters in this country. 

The present rate has no logical justifi- 
cation and should be changed. 


Schools Blamed for Lax Morals 


Every little while we have a report in 
the papers of lax morals in public 
schools, but we do not: on that account 
condemn public schools, any more than 
we condemn popular government be- 
cause we occasionally, and frequently, 
hear reports of the bribery of voters or 
legislators. Lax morals make their ap- 
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pearance in all sorts and conditions of 
tife, and when the safeguards break 
down all we can do is to set them up 
again. Public schools for both sexes are 
a blessing to the community, even altho, 
now and then, a vicious current strikes 
one of them, while a thousand others are 
clean and orderly. 

But it is a part of the rule of the 
Catholic Church to keep the sexes apart 
in their schools, and equally a part of 
their custom to condemn our public 
school system as vicious and conducive 
to vice, both because it does not teach 
religion and because the two sexes are 
taught together. In a recent address 
to the Federated Catholic Societies in 
Milwaukee Archbishop Ireland be- 
moaned “the evil today in America,” 
which “is the decay of religion, and, in 
necessary sequence, the decay of 
morals.” The cause of this decay is, he 
said, “the enforced secularism of the 
State schools.” Archbishop Ireland be- 
lieves in State schools, but not in such 
schools as are supported by the State, 
which do not teach religion, for, he says, 
that whatever they may claim, they “do 
in fact consecrate secularism as the re- 
ligion of America and daily are driving 
America with the floodtide of Niagara.” 

We dissent. A nation can have no re- 
ligion—only people individually can have 
religion, and we protest that the students 
in State schools are as truly religious, 
on the whole, as the students that attend 
parochial schools and the higher convent 
schools for girls and the so-called “col- 
leges” for boys. Boy for boy and girl for 
girl the State high schools and universi- 
ties will bear comparison with those that 
are taught by “brothers” and “sisters.” 
They do not get their religion in school, 
but they get it in other ways, and we 
insist that the output, the product, of 
the teaching in these public schools is 
quite as moral, quite as religious, quite 
as decent and honorable as that taught 
by the method of enforced religion. 

It must not be thought that because 
religion is not taught in our public 
schools no religion is taught in other 
ways. To be sure there are those who 
never are taught religion, because their 
parents do not desire them taught, but 
the great bulk of them are taught in 
church and Sunday school, as well as 
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by parents. Many fail of being good - 
Christians, but so do many Catholics fail 
in doing their Easter duty. The number 
of such is enormous. 

And we deny the truth of Archbishop 
Ireland’s assertion of the general decay 
of morals, driving to immorality “with 
the floodtide of Niagara.” Has any old 
man ever lived at a time when the de- 
cencies of morality were more honored, 
when temperance was more taught and 
practised, when a greater effort was 
made to close vile resorts, and when pro- 
fanity was more eschewed? These are 
the patent signs of the moral sense, and 
they accompany such a passion for the 
protection of justice and mercy in the 
community, in business and social life, 
as no previous generation has ever seen, 
and this means the prevalence and power 
of both morals and religion. There is 
evil, of course, partly sporadic and part- 
ly general; but the drift is what we must 
judge of, and the drift is upward. 


Reciprocity with China 


A bulletin reaches us, not from any 
one of the state colleges, but from out- 
side the United States altogether; from 
that huge new republic on the opposite 
side of the globe, and from the city of 
Canton. This sort of entente from China 
will compel recognition, whether Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Wilson are ready or not. 
Its aim is announced to be “The promo- 
tion of agricultural reciprocity between 
America and China; Bulletin No. 5.” It 
is timely for each nation to study the 
other, and by mutual coédperative effort 
make such studies available in the way 
of solving the food problems of the 
world. 

The Chinese have always been able to 
sustain an enormous population to the 
acre by their methods of agriculture. It 
is true that there is very little wealth 
among the farmers of that land, but 
there is a great deal of average wealth. 
Nearly all work is done by hand, or by 
clumsy instruments of wood and rope. 
For improved tools and improved meth- 
ods of using them the Chinese farmer 
looks to America, and is keeping a large 
quota of its boys in American schools. 
China has almost no cattle industry, and 
for this reason lacks plant food. It has, 
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however, succeeded in developing a host 
of weeds into edible plants. Our Mr. 
David Fairchild tells us that the United 
States Department of Agriculture looks 
on China as “a gold mine of plant possi- 
bilities,” and to realize that a study of 
its cropping system is essential to our 
own progress. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment in the Canton Christian College 
receives assistance from our Pennsyl- 
vania State College Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. The work carried on is 
instruction by lectures and demonstra- 
tions before the peasantry; the estab- 
lishment of agricultural modern prac- 
tice; the sending out of such bulletins as 
the one now before us. It is thought that 
the combination of Chinese industry 
with American agricultural knowledge 
will be of great advantage to both coun- 
tries. We must believe in the Chinese 
race, as they also are learning to believe 
in us, in order to bring the efficiency of 
each republic to its best in that dawning 
future which will link their destinies. 
The two republics are essentially agri- 
cultural in the make-up of the provinces 
or states and in the instincts of the 
people. 


The Church Business and the Saloon 
Business 


Does the brewery represent a great 
American industry to be fostered by our 
Government? We doubt it. A missionary 
in the heart of China organized among 
the native children a temperance society 
to match the Chinese suppression of the 
opium evil, and the American consul sent 
him a curt note saying he had heard that 
he was creating a boycott against a great 
American industry, and telling him he 
had better keep to preaching the Gospel. 
There are some businesses that should 
exclude a man from diplomatic service, 
and one of them is the liquor business. 
The credit of the country is involved. 

This country is discounting the busi- 
ness. Statistics compiled in the American 
Contractor show that in 1906 new 
capitalization and plans of extension in 
architects’ hands aggregated, for brew- 
eries and distilleries, the sum of $14,578,- 
000, and for churches, $5,632,731. In 1912 
the figures were strangely reversed, only 
$2.937,783 for breweries and distilleries, 
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and $14,870,506 for churches.’ The dis- 
tribution of this large sum among the 
churches will be of interest: Catholics, 
$3,810,433; Methodists, $2,320,244; Pres- 
byterians, $2,311,565; Lutheran, $1,183,- 
501; Baptists, $1,018,000; all others, $4,- 
226,763. In the fight between the two, the 
churches seem to be getting the better of 
the saloon. 


In Brief 


Twenty years ago the Brotherhood of the 
Kingdom was organized as an interdenom- 
inational society to preach the gospel of 
social service. It was new then, but now it 
finds every Church body directing its 
energies that way by the appointment of 
social service commissions for the declara- 
tion of social principles. At their twentieth 
anniversary last month the two subjects 
that most appealed to the members were 
Church union and Socialism. Professor 
Rauschenbusch gave the sympathy of the 
Brotherhood with the spirit of Socialism. 
“We agree,” he said, “with its searching 
arraignment of modern sins” and its pro- 
posal to “restore social wealth to social con- 
trol”—and yet he would not abolish all 
private property and initiative, for “dog- 
matism in economics as in theology” is to 
be eschewed. 


The Catholics of the United States are 
rapidly increasing their contributions for 
foreign missions. The total sum given last 
year was about $365,000, which is $100,000 
more than in 1911. France is the only coun- 
try whose contribution exceeds that of the 
United States, having given $620,000. New 
York’s contribution was $150,000, nearly 
three times as much as that of Italy or Ire- 
land, and Boston’s $41,000 was nearly that 
of Ireland, considerably more than that of 
Spain, and more than double that of Eng- 
land, Switzerland or Mexico. These in- 
creased gifts imply increased wealth, the 
passing from the task of church building 
at home, and loyalty greater than in the 
continent of Europe. 


Two years ago not one state had effective 
laws requiring rest of one day in seven to 
be given to employers of labor. Now two 
states, Massachusetts and New York, have 
such laws, and others will follow. The cam- 
paign is not a religious one, tho aided by 
friends of different religions, but humani- 
tarian. Protestants, Catholics, Jews all unite 
in it, and unbelievers in any religion. We 
observe that the Federal Council of Church- 
es, which is giving a considerable portion of 
its energy to sociological reforms, is active 
for a weekly rest day. 





Your Face and Your Razor 


Some of the Facts About the Characteristics and Wonderful Popularity 
of the Safety Razor 


By George French 


[We have long held and occasionally exprest the opinion that a periodical like THe INDEPEN- 
DENT could be of service to its readers in other ways than the criticism of books, pictures, plays 
and politicians, that it could also discuss frankly the relative merits of various articles in common 
use. The “‘personal equation,” of course, is an important factor in the choice of a fountain pen or 
safety razor, but surely not more so than in the case of literature and art. We often ask the advice 
of our friends when contemplating such a purchase; often, indeed, we get such advice in abundance 
without the asking. “Don’t buy this pen. It doesn’t feed well,’ or “If you are going to get a safety, 
get the . It is the only one in the market that is good for anything,”’ we hear as often as we 
do, “Don’t fail to read this book,” or “The play was rotten.”” Why, then, should not this friendly 
office be performed for the general public thru the medium of a magazine? In our issue of July 24 
we tried it by publishing a “review” of fountain pens by one of our old contributors, Mr. W. J. 
Ghent. In this issue Mr. George French tells what he knows about safety razors. The same standards 
of impartiality and independence apply to this criticism of commodities as to books. It is neces- 
sary to give the names of the different makes, as it is the names of book publishers, but none of 
the manufacturers have been consulted in regard to it. The razors examined are not selected speci- 
mens, but have been purchased in the open market. We hope our readers will appreciate our self- 
denial in rejecting the editorial perquisites customary in the case of books. In this instance it does 
not matter, for we already have a razor for each of our faces, but we confess to having been mo- 
mentarily tempted by the dazzling vision of having free ‘ ‘sample copies’’ of all the automobiles in 
the market coming into the office. As we are considering the advisability of taking up criticism of 
various other articles of manufacture in which there are many claimants for popular favor we shall 
be glad to hear from our readers as to what they would like to have discust in this way.—EpIToR.] 


It is about a quarter of a century 
since safety razors came into being, and 
now there is not a man so ignorant that 
he has not a very decided opinion about 
them, and but few who have not tried 
them on their own faces. There are mil- 
lions, it may be, who use safety razors, 
more or less habitually or as emergency 
instruments. It is marvelous how it all 
came about—one of the romances of 
business—that men have almost all taken 
to shaving their faces. We know the the- 
ory that man is losing his hair, in the slow 
process of his physical evolution. We look 


back half a century—to the pictures of’ 


the Civil War, for example—and we note 
the excessive hairyness of those faces in 
comparison with the hairlessness of the 
majority of male faces now. We have 
been helping evolution, with a vengeance! 

In the good old times such men as 
shaved at all shaved themselves, for the 
most part. Even those who could afford 
valets did not allow those functionaries 
to touch their faces. It was one of the 
functions of the gentleman to shave him- 
self. It must have been something of a 
martyrdom, with the old solid razor 
blades and no modern hone or strop. But 
they did it with the same razor for 
their whole shavable lives; and they 
often used the razors that their fath- 
ers or grandfathers used. Then came 
the concave razor blades, and _ the 


professional barbers. Times had reversed 
themselves. The gentlemen of the blood 
never thought of shaving themselves. It 
was done by the valets, where those gen- 
tlemen’s gentlemen existed, or by the 
barbers in their shops. The man who 
would have a certain standing in his 
community had his individual mug, 
brush, soap and sponge at his barber’s, 
and often his bottles of bay rum, witch 
hazel, or pots of cosmetic. Twenty years 
ago, or thereabout, came the safety 
razor, and of that I write, from severe 
personal experience and from the wisdom 
of some of the most famed cutlers in all 
the world—those of New York city. 

The edge of the razor with which you 
shave is not, as has many times been 
said, like a saw, formed of minute teeth. 
It is a smooth edge, speaking with due 
allowance for what the microscope might 
reveal with respect to particular edges. 
It will probably show some irregularities, 
but nothing resembling saw teeth. The 
better its care the fewer irregularities 
will there be. But the edge changes, more 
or less, when the tool is idle, especially 
if it is not thoroly dried and care- 
fully stropt when it is put away after 
shaving. This matter of the sharpening 
of the razor, and keeping it in good con- 
dition, is worth an article; and the mat- 
ter of hones and strops and how to use 
them is worth another. The old solid- 
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bladed razor was stropt on a solid 
strop, and it is a question if that form 
of strop is not the better. It is more sure 
to put on a cutting edge with the right 
bevel. The swing strop may, if great care 
be not used, make a rounded edge, which 
is not as good for good cutting. 

There is much said by the safety-razor 
people about making a diagonal sweep 
across the surface of the face, rather 
than using the razor in the manner of 
using a hoe. This may be important, but 
it is not essential. A hair is a pretty 
small thing to cut off with an instrument 
like a razor, and it may be doubted if it 
makes much difference whether it is cut 
off by a straight or diagonal stroke. Tha 
best cutler I have ever met says the 
razor should be drawn across the shaving 
surface of the face diagonally from point 
to heel, or from heel to point. Most of 
the advertising literature of the safety 
makers advise the same. It is not easy 
to get a diagonal stroke with the “hoe” 
type of safety razor, tho it is not impos- 
sible. I doubt if many men or barbers 
think of that idea at all when they are 
shaving, with either type of safety or 
with the ordinary razor. It is not conven- 
ient for some parts of the face. There is 
at least one safety that is made in such 
a manner that the cut must:be diagonal. 
The blade is so set in the frame that it 
works that way. Those who are inclined 
to study efficiency, and regulate their 
every act by some rule calculated to speed 
up or to save fatigue, may train them- 
selves to use the diagonal ‘stroke, and 
probably they will profit a little. The 
manufacturers have not yet told us why 
the diagonal stroke should be used. The 
nearest that any of them come to an ex- 
planation of the idea is to say, as one 
does, “The way to shave is to move the 
razor .diagonally from point to heel or 
draw from heel to point.” This diag- 
onal stroke idea may be dismist as one 
of the inventions of advertisers. 

The two types of safety razors are the 
“hoe” type and the modification of the 
old unguarded razor. The hoe type came 
first, and was heralded (in the advertise- 
ments of the owners) as making all trou- 
ble in shaving obsolete, and also almost 
annihilating time. These got a long start 
before the other type came on to the 
stage, and so got the primacy in the 
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minds of people who were induced to 
think of safety razors. The early instru- 
ments were rather crude. One of them is 
shown in the illustration. Yet they were 
quite workable. There has been but little 
change in the principle, or in the general 
manner of its application. There is pro- 
vided a guard that keeps the blade from 
going further into the epidermis than is 
necessary to get the beard. The blades 
were at first simply sections of the ordi- 
nary concave blade of the standard razor, 
affixt into the guard by guides that held 
them in the proper position. With these 
early instruments good shaving was a 
question of keeping the blade properly 
sharpened and dexterity in its applica- 
tion to the face. The conditions of suc- 
cess with safety razors are exactly the 
same now. 

I do not think there is any point in the 
claim that any safety razor can be com 
fortably used without honing and strop 
ping. If any man chooses to use them 
in their raw state, as they come from the 
factories, that is his affair; his face is 
his own. But he cannot have as good a 
shave, and he must continually buy new 
blades. I tried that system of shaving 
for a long time, off and on, when I was 
obliged to shave myself, until on one for- 
tunate day I lost my razor, and was thus 
saved the pain of throwing it into the 
ash-barrel, as friendly cutlers had several 
times advised me. I bought another, at 
one-fifth the price, that has a stropping 
mechanism connected, and I took to do- 
ing all my own shaving, and have used 
the same blade for more than a year, 
with results quite satisfactory. It is a 
“hoe” type, however; and I am bound by 
my conscience to report, in passing, that 
a veteran cutler told me one morning, as 
I was fresh from what I thought was a 
peculiarly successful self-shave, that my 
face “looked like sheol.” He said it was 
all covered with scales, like a fish half 
ready for the pan, the result of not em- 
ploying the diagonal stroke. His own 
face, he invited me to observe, was “as 
smooth as the back of your (my) hand,” 
not noticing that the back of my hand 
was about as smooth as a coarse wood 
file, as I was just recovering from that 
spring fever, moving. His point was a 
«ood one. It suggested. more than he had 
in mind, the radical defect of the wafer 
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blades of some of the “hoe” safeties, 
which is that they are tempered too hard 
to make it possible to put a first-class 
edge on them. Even if carefully stropt 
and honed, these blades do not take an 
edge comparable to the edge the old con- 
cave model would easily take. This fact 
accounts for much of the criticism of 
this type of safeties. There is constant 
complaint about the quality of the blades, 
especially with respect to one make, 
which has the most radical wafer blade. 
Cutlers say that it is very difficult to 
hone and strop these wafers so that they 
have an edge right for good shaving. 

It is easy to cut yourself with a safety 
razor. It would be rather difficult to in- 
flict a deep or serious wound, but I have 
cut my face in a dozen places trying to 
“get the hang” of a new make of safety, 
and I have known of as serious cuts as 
ever the most careless of barbers inflict- 
ed with their bare blades. That a safety 
razor is proof against cuts is a fiction. It 
is more difficult to draw blood with some 
than with others. It is mostly a matter 
of the guard, assuming a certain even 
degree of expertness in the auto-oper- 
ator. There are guards that guard, and 
there are guards which seem to have 
been shaped merely that there should be 
guards, with but little regard for what 
they are supposed to accomplish, or pre- 
vent the accomplishment of. The ideal 
guard has fingers that curve toward the 
edge of the-blade, I believe. Others, who 
make or use blades that are not thus 
guarded, may differ, and I agree that 
they may. I cling to the theory that ex- 
perience has taught me, and get the best 
shaves by the use of razors whose guards 
cling closely to the edge. 

Another essential, as it seems to me, is 
that the safety razor blade should be ad- 
justable. Most of them are not. Yet the 
man with a stiff, thick beard needs a 
deeper cut than the man whose beard is 
so unobtrusive that he is obliged to shave 
but every other morning to preserve the 
amenities of respectability. There is one 
safety which has an adjustable blade, in 
the true sense. The only other safety 
that makes any point of being adjustable 
is not rightly adiustable, since to make 
it dig deeper it is necessary so to alter 
its angle of impact on the face as to 
make of it more obviously a hoe scraper. 
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It would seem to be a relatively simple 
matter to provide a set-screw device for 
adjusting the blades, and I look for that 
development. The original “hoe” safety 
had this device, as the picture shows. 

The blades in use in safety razors are 
of two kinds: The wafer, which is a very 
thin piece of metal, and in some in- 
stances has a cutting edge on both sides; 
and the reinforced-back blade, which is 
intended to give the same kind of service 
that the old concave blade gave, and in 
two or three models, does. It is also used 
in several of the “hoe” type, and my own 
experience is that it gives better service 
than the wafer blade. There is one of 
this latter type which uses the old orig- 
inal safety blade, a section of the con- 
cave standard razor blade. It gives excel- 
lent service. If it were adjustable it 
would be much better, since different 
faces require degrees of severity on the 
part of the razor, and even the faces with 
rank beards need a lighter touch the sec- 
ond time over. 

Several of these two types of safety 
razors are shown in the illustrations. 
There are many others in the market, but 
I think these are the chief sellers today. 
Others are in prospect. One cutler says 
he has one coming to the attention of the 
public within the next month or so that 
will inaugurate a revolution. I am willing 
to wait and see, and in the meantime 
hack away with my dollar razor, and the 
same old blade. (A big hardware concern 
has brought out a new safety since this 
article was ‘written, which I regret I am 
not able to include.) 

What has been said about the fun- 
damental characteristics of the differ- 
ent classes of safety razors, and the 
fundamental necessities, indicates to 
the attentive reader what sort of a safety 
razor I would advise him to buy, if he 
comes to that point at which he realizes 
that he must bow to the popular fashion, 
and shave himself. But whatever make 
he eventually buys, the question of good 
shaving is still in his hands, and was not 
settled when he paid over his 25 cents, 
his dollar, his two or three or five dollars. 
A careful and expert manipulator will 
give his face a good shave with either of 
them. A bungler will get a bad shave 
from either of them. 

The shaver must know how to prepare 
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his blade, how to prepare his face, and 
how to cleanse his face. And he must 
take plenty of time. The shibboleth that 
used to be dinned into our ears about 
shaving in a ridiculously few minutes 
may be forgotten. It takes time to get a 
good safety-razor shave, as it does to get 
a shave with any razor, or in any bar- 
ber’s chair. Half an hour is none too long 
to reserve for the morning shave, includ- 
ing the preparation of the blade, the face, 
the doing of the actual cutting, and the 
cleansing of the face—not a minute too 
long; tho I admit that it can be done 
in less, and have often done it in less, in 
order to synchronize with the breakfast 
bell. 

Not a little of the comfort and effi- 
ciency of the shave depends upon how the 
face is treated after the instrument has 
removed the beard. I have adopted the 
habit of giving my face a thoro scrub- 
bing with a stiff soap lather. I not 
only wash it, but I scrub it for the space 
of thirty seconds or so. Then I thoroly 
rinse it with cool water from the faucet, 
and dry it with a rough towel. This is all 
the face needs. More is superfluous, tho 1 
usually apply some hydrogen peroxide, 
rub it in quite thoroly and do not wip? 
it off too soon. I also, as a rule, use pow- 
der, because I happen to be somewhat 
florid of countenance. I do not use bay 
rum or witch hazel, because they have al- 
cohol in their composition, and alcohol is 
not good for the skin. For a long time I 
used witch hazel, but I find that my skin 
is much better since I turned to the hy- 
droger peroxide, which I did on the ad- 
vice of a manufacturing druggist. But 
if you use peroxide, be careful that it 
does not get on your hair or mustache if 
you weai one, unless you wish to become 
a peroxide blond. Before using the ra- 
zor, the beard should be thoroly softened, 
first with hot water and then with a good 
lather, well rubbed in. If you can spare 
the time, wash off the first application of 
lather and apply a fresh coating. 

Now for a few words about a few of 
the safety razors, offered in all humility 
and with no pretensions to expertness or 
finality. 

The Gillette is the first safety razor to 
make a big campaign for selling, and ac- 
tually to deliver many thousands into the 
hands of men who have become self- 
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shavers. It is a genuine “hoe,” a scraper. 
Its blade is a wafer, and both edges are 
utilized for shaving. The blade is forced 
into the form of a segment of a circle, 
and is adjusted by loosening a screw that 
holds the blade in position to get a more 
rank cutting, or tightening it to get a 
smoother cut. The blades are not honable 
or stropable, as far as the manufacturers 
are concerned, and it has been their shib- 
boleth that there should be no stropping 
or honing. They advise that the blades 
be thrown away when they are dull. 
Users do hone and strop the Gillette 
blades, however, the holders making it 
possible being readily obtainable. Of the 
merits of this razor there are varying 
opinions. If the blade is in good condition 
it can be made to give a good shave. 

The Star is a pioneer and has nearly 
all the elements of a first-class razor. Its 
blade is a section from the usual concave 
razor, and may be of that temper. It has 
a holder for stropping the blade, and the 
guard is of a good pattern. This razor 
has been on the market a long time. It 
is one of the best of its type. 

The Auto-Strop, the Ever-Ready and 
the Gem have a certain resemblance. All 
use the reinforced blades, and each is 
more or less similar as to handle. The 
Auto-Strop is made to thread onto a 
leather strop, and the act of stropping is 
automatic. It has a good guard, the fingers 
being nearly what they should be. The 
Ever-Ready and the Gem have guard fin- 
gers that project further over the edge 
of the blade, but are not as well designed. 
They are similar in many details, and 
both give excellent service. As I desire to 
be absolutely fair, I must state that I use 
a Gem Junior safety razor, and my expe- 
rience with it has been uniformly agree- 
able. I get a really good and comfortable 
shave with it. I have used one blade for 
more than a year, and _it is better now 
than when I began. 

The Leslie, Enders and Cross have 
wafer blades, tho not as thin as the 
Gillette. The Leslie has a device for 
stropping that strikes one as being 
at least ingenious. The blade is af- 
fixt to a machine that looks like a 
model of a lawn-mower, and by running 
it back and forth on a table a spiral 
frame with a narrow piece of leather ce- 
mented to it revolves and strops the 














blade. The guard is a solid bar adjusted 
under and in front of the edge. This is 
one of the safeties which requires care- 
ful handling to avoid cutting the face. 
The Enders is a dollar razor, very simple, 
without provision for stropping, and 
with a guard that protects the edge less 
than the guards on the others. It is capa- 
ble of giving a clean shave, if the oper- 
ator is skilled and careful, and the blade 
in condition. The Cross is quite like the 
Enders, with a bar guard extending well 
in front of the blade. Its price is 25 
cents, and it is not furnished with any 
accessories. The blade cannot be stropt, 
unless resort is had to some holder not 
furnished. 

The Oh! So Easy is a type by itself, 
in some particulars. It has a hard rubber 
handle long enough to give a good grip, 
and the blade holder has a smooth sur- 
face to be prest against the face. The 
blade is a’ back-reinforced type. The 
guard is closely adjusted to the edge, the 
fingers being shaped to assist in getting 
the right angle on the face. There is but 
a very narrow bit of the blade exposed, 
and all adjustments are such as minimize 
danger. This is a very workmanlike 
razor, and all its features appear to be 
the best possible for the “hoe” type. 

The Curley Ideal is a safety that has 
many of the excellencies of the ordinary 
concave razor. Its maker claims that it is 
the only razor that “permits correct 
shaving with safetv,” which is a state- 
ment about which there is room for dif- 
ference of opinion. It is a very conven- 
ient razor, has a good blade, which is 
well protected by an adjustable guard. It 
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is easy to use, easy to sharpen and easy 
to clean. If kept in condition it gives an 
easy shave. It seems to have all of the es- 
sentials of a good safety razor, well ap- 
plied in its mechanism. 

The Sextoblade is of the same type as 
the Ideal, smaller and lighter, very sim- 
ple and well made. The blade is narrow, 
with a wide reinforcement on the back, 
making it rigid and giving a sense of 
weight in use. The guard fingers are 
straight, and extend well in front of the 
edge, making it difficult to cut or scratch 
the face, tho the guard is not adjust- 
able. This and the Jdeal are stropt in 
the handles used for shaving, the guards 
being quickly removable. Either may be 
used without the guards if desired. 

The Durham Derby has two cutting 
edges always ready for service, so that 
no guard adjustment is necessary when 
the shaver wishes to change hands. It has 
a thick blade, with a long-fingered guard 
that turns slightly away from the edge. 
It has a stropping holder for the blade, 
but only one edge of the blade can be 
stropt without removing it from the 
handle. 

The last three mentioned are made to 
resemble the standard concaved razors, 
so far as general dimensions and handles 
are concerned, and are therefore manipu- 
lated in the same manner as the old type 
of razor. 

When you have shaved, clean the razor 
thoroly, with hot water. Dry it care- 
fully. Strop it lightly, and cover it with 
a little oil. This is a necessary prepara: 
tion for the next shave, and contributes 
to its comfort and efficiency. 

New York City. 
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Change the Constitution 


Let Us Get Good Government by Making the Fight for It 
Humanly Interesting 
By Charles H. Grasty 


{Mr. Grasty ought to know the value and the effective uses of publicity. He is publisher of 
The Sun, of Baltimore, and, as every one knows, The Sun is one of the newspapers that count. 


He is a University of Missouri man.—EpITor.] 


This is a plea for a change in the con- 
stitution of the United States. It is de- 
structive, not constructive, criticism, in- 
asmuch as it simply points out an exist- 
ing evil and does not recommend any de- 
tailed scheme of reform. But a newspa- 
per man’s criticism of the United States 
constitution can scarcely be more than 
that and scarcely do more than to point 
out the necessity of a reform. Any sug- 
gestion for a change in our constitution 
having its origin in the journalistic point 
of view must be submitted with a full 
recognition of the need of expert and 
technical supervision. We of the press 
may furnish the initiative, but the law- 
yers must hold the referendum. 

There is a line that splits the Amer- 
ican public into two almost equal parts. 
That line is drawn by temperament and 
made more pronounced by tradition, 
habit and environment. The conservatives 
are on one side, the liberals on the other. 
They are apt to use stronger language in 
designating each other. Hence the terms 
reactionary and radical. The conflict will 
finally narrow down to these two bodies. 
Out of that wholesome and natural con- 
test will come good government and the 
development of the great Democracy. 

The radicals will imagine, initiate, pro- 
pose, insist, push, irritate, inflame, agi- 
tate; the conservatives reason, resist, op- 
pose, procrastinate, sanitate, tranquillize, 
palliate, harmonize. 

Up to this time the temperamental line 
has been zigzagged by local and sectional 
issues—above all the great civil war. It 
has not come clearly into people’s minds 
why they are partisans. Good government 
will be promoted by the consciousness of 
temperament. The radical and the reac- 
tionary will realize that the opponent is 
not a rascal, but that he stands for a 
deep, inner sincerity. Then we shall see 
“the constitution march.” 

Ard we have not yet begun to realize 


the vast importance of the big new con- 
dition in Democracy that bids us hope 
against the world failures of the past. 

Publicity is that condition. 

The difference in the time required to 
transplant and develop the Grecian civili- 
zation in Rome and the occidental civili- 
zation in Japan—a difference of hun- 
dreds of years—is contained in that one 
word—publicity. 

In the one case men had to be moved 
in thousands, there was war, conquest, 
mixture of race, a new breed and modi- 
fied civilization. In the other only the 
forces of publicity—steam, electricity, 
the printing press. 

We have in America these forces at 
their strongest, but we are not fully con- 
scious of them and have not yet organ- 
ized them to give the highest efficiency in 
developing and maintaining government. 

Thomas Jefferson spoke prophetically 
when he said he “would rather have 
newspapers without government than 
government without newspapers.” All the 
same the government which Jefferson 
helped to frame seemed expressly design- 
ed to cut itself off from the influence of 
publicity. The people were kept at safe 
distance. A hundred and thirty-five years 
later we have done nothing to adjust our- 
selves to, and utilize the tremendous 
forces of publicity. This is because of 
the restraints imposed by the framers of 
our government—restraints which are 
now become archaic. 

By reason of the influence that public- 
ity must exert upon the American gov- 
ernment of the future, it is imperative 
that in any discussion of constitutional 
changes the editor’s point of view must 
be taken into consideration. 

What is the editor’s viewpoint in this 
connection? It is, I take it, that we are 
not making any scientific use of publicity 
in the affairs of government. The very 
first rule in all well-regulated newspaner 
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offices is that that matter only should be 
printed which the people will read. No 
matter how wise and uplifting and theor- 
etically perfect a newspaper or a maga- 
zine is, it is a failure if no one reads it. 
Yet, under the present system of govern- 
ment, political news, except in certain 
crises of which I shall speak later, is dull 
and uninteresting to the people. An idea 
of what I mean in this connection may be 
obtained if we compare for a moment, in 
one important particular, the newspaper 
of the United States and Great Britain. 
I must frankly admit that the foreign 
newspaper, especially the English jour 
nal, devotes a much larger proportion of 
its space to the affairs of government. 
It would be impossible for us to do the 
like thing in America, and for a very 
simple reason. The English newspaper is 
able to print every morning the details 
of a debate in Parliament that makes an 
appeal to the elemental love of contest in 
human nature, quite as strong, say, as 
the report of a great football game. 
There the giants of politics are hard at 
it all night long, pounding away at each 
other and at the government. They are 
standing up the Cabinet Ministers and 
shooting questions at them and the Min- 
isters are obliged to answer them. The 
government is under constant fire from 
the opposition benches. At times the gov- 
ernment itself is overthrown by adverse 
vote, and then there is an election, and 
the election is on a real issue. In Parlia- 
ment and before the country, year in and 
year out, the fight is one for blood. How 
could you get better matter to put into a 
newspaper or matter that appeals more 
fundamentally to men and women? That 
is the tremendous advantage the English 
papers have over the American papers, 
and we can’t help it to save our lives. 
We are obliged to put into our papers 
matter that interests the human being. 
Would any one who reads these lines go 
thru three or four or ten columns of Con- 
gress debate if a newspaper should print 
it? Never in the world! In the first place, 
we have so many Congressmen and they 
meet in such an enormous hall that no- 
body can hear what they say. Under such 
conditions there can be no debate. But 
deeper-seated than that, of course, is the 
fact that we wind up government like a 
clock. The President is in power for four 
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years and the Congressmen are in power 
for two years and the Senators are elect- 
ed for six years. When their terms expire 
new nominations are made and there is 
an election. These elections seldom turn 
on real issues, and when they do so much 
time elapses before the elected officials 
take their seats that new issues, in all 
probability, have arisen. I wonder how 
many hundreds of thousands of voters 
were unable to vote their true sentiments 
from 1892, when Grover Cleveland was 
elected President the last time, to 1912 
when Woodrow Wilson was nominated. In 
1896 and 1900 tariff reformers were vot- 
ing for the Prince of Protectionism, Wil- 
liam McKinley. Something like that hap- 
pened in 1904 and 1908. I have serious 
doubt as to whether a very large percent- 
age of the voters know exactly why they 
vote the way they do. Now contrast this 
scheme with this hypothetical case: Sup- 
pose when the Republicans, going into 
power with a solemn promise of tariff re- 
vision downward, had encountered an ad- 
verse vote in Congress thru a coalition of 
Democrats and Insurgents on the pass- 
age of the Payne-Aldrich bill, and had 
been obliged to go to the country on that 
issue in the fall of 1909, would we not 
have had a glorious campaign filled with 
talk and writing about real things? 

It has always seemed to me that the 
fathers distrusted the people, as perhaps 
they were at that time justified in doing, 
and that the delegations of power and 
the various checks and balances were 
provided because the people were not 
then regarded as being able to take care 
of themselves. The voter is confronted 
all the time by a futility that is pecu- 
liarly repugnant to the American tem- 
perament. You cannot get the typical 
American to busy himself about a futile 
thing. A deadly apathy is the inevitable 
result. The disease of apathy deepens and 
spreads into a paralysis of all mental 
functions and results in a sort of political 
paranoia. We are not interested in the 
questions of government all the year 
round, but once in two years or once in 
four years, for two or three months, we 
fly into a passion which is usually impo- 
tent. When the thing is over, the excite- 
ment immediately dies down and we re- 
lapse into a paralysis. 

It might as well be frankly admitted 
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chat mere piety does not last long or go 
tar in politics. People get terribly tired 
both of the fact and of the talk. The 
newspaper that preached it all the time 
would have to give place to the newspa- 
per that printed things of living interest. 
Under stress of some big excitement 
aroused by tremendous abuses, an elec- 
torate will act from a sense of duty. The 
trouble with our system is that as a rule 
this excitement does not come at a time 
when it can be utilized effectively. If we 
are to use publicity scientifically then it 
will be necessary in America, as in Eng- 
land, to find some way to appeal to the 
love of contest in human nature. With a 
responsible ministry, real Congress de- 
bate, and the submitting of big policies 
to the direct vote of the people, popular 
interest in affairs of government would 
be vastly increased. 

There has not been time yet to tell 
what kind of men and women, climate, 
environment and race mixture are going 
to make of us Americans. We do some 
things sometimes that might cause won- 
der as to whether we are of the same 
sturdy and steady stock as that little isl- 
and people who have given us our lan- 
guage and literature. There is no Latin 
race subject to more sudden changes in 
mood than we are. When Mr. Cleveland 
went into the Presidency in 1892 the 
country thrilled with admiration of him. 
Four years later his popularity had 
waned, and he was the object of wide- 
spread and bitter hatred. The change 
was as causeless as it was whirlwindlike. 
We have witnessed a similar manifesta- 
tion of the temperamental qualities of 
the American public in the case of an- 
other ex-President, who, returning to our 
shores amid the huzzas of his country- 
men, universally sought after and ap.- 
plauded, occupying almost the position 
of an uncrowned king, found himself a 
wallflower a few months later. What a 
tragic display of mood was that of which 
Admiral Dewey was the victim! In my 
own community an editor who had cru- 
saded for a fraud investigation two years 
ago, would have been in danger of a coat 
of tar and feathers; five months later the 
grand jury and the Legislature were 
suarreling over which should have the 
honor of counting the vote cast at a 
primary election and sending the perpe- 
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trators of fraud off to the penitentiary. 
To what extent these characteristics 
come from functional causes and to what 
extent they are a matter of race, climate 
and environment, no one can tell. I can- 
not help thinking that they are magni- 
fied, even if not to some extent caused, 
by the kind of attention we give to our 
public affairs—which is practically no at- 
tention in a regular and systematic way. 
We let everything slide for fifty-one 
weeks in the year, and devote the other 
week to a political jag, so to say. You 
cannot get us interested in all the year 
round work necessary to make govern- 
ment good and keep elections fair, but 
when suddenly we wake up to the fact 
that some political crook is stuffing a bal- 
lot box, we get tremendously excited and 
are willing to lend a hand in hanging 
him to the nearest lamp post. 

The differences in the English and Am- 
erican systems make the task for the 
American newspaper harder and the need 
greater. The English system provides for 
a stable party leadership. We have not 
succeeded in devising any system of lead- 
ership that is not subject to pollution by 
boodle and graft. My distinguished fel- 
low-townsman, Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, 
some years ago suggested that each party 
should have a boss, and that they should 
be paid by the state. The suggestion was 
received at the time with a shout of de- 
rision, but it is by no means certain that 
we may not have to come to that, or that 
it may not prove workable and beneficial. 
The corruption of and usurpation by 
party organization, the enormous eco- 
nomic waste that is incidental to it and 
the general demoralization which results 
from it makes a problem that we have 
got to face and solve, especially in our 
large cities. 

I have scarcely touched on the question 
of how such a change as I have advocated 
will effect the voters. There are many 
who fear the consequences of putting 
this vast responsibility directly upon the 
people. I believe in the people and am 
supremely confident of the result. The 
effect will be the same as in the case of 
the average boy’s assuming the responsi- 
bilities of manhood. They are the making 
of him, without them he would remain a 
boy in character and intellect. 

Baltimore, Maryland. 














Madonna 


“Gli Occhi Suoi Lucenti Come Stella”’ 


By Edward Fuller 


Her eyes that shine like stars have seen 
The very deeps of Heaven... 

They took her up to Mary Queen, 
Amid her Angels seven. 


The Blessed Virgin looked on her, 
She was so sweet and fair; 

She was so still she did not stir: 
The Angels saw her there. 


Beneath the vaulted blue the trees 
Of life were blossoming; 

She heard the seven harmonies 
The seven Angels sing. 


They sounded faintly in her ears, 
Like voices out of sleep: 

Our Lady looked on her with tears— 
She could not choose but weep. 


Yea, all a woman bears (she said) 
I too on earth have borne— 

The doubt, the misery, the dread, 
The anguish and the scorn. 


And oh, it is a weary way 
That women have to pass! 

For swift deliverance they pray— 
And pray in vain, alas! 


Yet, tho their souls by grace thereof 
With Heaven are set in tune, 

Should they forego all earthly love 
Even Heaven might come too soon. 


Leave not this maid within the gates 
That bar the painful track 

She needs must tread to him who waits 
To lead her footsteps back. 


She will not lose on earth the light 
My love has round her thrown; 

I may not keep her in my sight, 
But she shall be my own. 


* * * * 
Her eyes that shine like stars have seen 
The very deeps of Heaven: 
They are as those of Mary Queen, 
Amid her Angels seven. 


Providence, R. 1. 
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The Paithiiel Seevaes 


By Alfred Ollivant 


{Mr. Ollivant, best known as the author of Bob: Son of Battle, contributed to THe INDEPEN- 
DENT of February 13, 1913, one of his new series of Sketches of Everyday Life. Here is another. 
As our readers will discern they contain more truth than fiction.—Ep17ox. | 


I 

It was the Sunday before Christmas. 
The adult school class had just closed in 
an upper room of the Working Men’s 
Club. The table was white with addrest 
envelops. They contained invitations to 
some 150 old folk in the neighborhood to 
come on Boxing Day to a dinner and an 
entertainment organized by the sweated 
tailor and wealthy Quaker manufacturer 
who had both of them spoken powerfully 
during the discussion earlier in the 
morning.. The members of the class were 
to distribute these invitations on their 
way back to their respective homes. 

“Anything for me?” I asked. 

“Let’s see,” answered the secretary, a 
spry young man from Ruskin House. 
“Fulham you are. Yes. One Fulham.” 

I pocketed it and plunged out into the 
slum in which the club stands girdled by 
its own fair garden. Passing down the 
narrow way by the river and over the 
canal I skirted the quiet old Quaker 
meeting-house, which tradition says was 
raided by Cromwell’s troopers; turned 
at the corner where the motto Blood and 
Fire over a door marks the citadel of 
quite another kind of religious camp; 
and joined at last the stream of traffic in 
Fulham Palace Road. 

There I looked at my envelop. It was 
directed to 

Mrs. Thos. Barker 
44 Pelham Road. 

A penn’orth of tram took me to Ful- 
ham Cross. In another five minutes I was 
standing at the door of a small house in a 
decent street, knocking. 

The door opened. A youth with scrubby 
hair and a comical cockney face looked 
out. 

“Does Mrs. Thomas Barker live here?” 
I asked. 

“No’w.” 

“Is there anv one of the name of 
Thomas Barker here?” 

“Fea” 

“Can I see him?” 

“Dessay.” 


The surly youth vanished, leaving the 
door ajar. I peept in on to bleak stairs, 
into which an ancient oilcloth, worn 
much the color of the wood it affected to 
protect, seemed to have grown as the re- 
sult of centuries of intimacy. The pass- 
age was bare of any furniture, even a 
mat; dingy to desolation; and the walls 
of it patched discordantly with varnished 
paper. 

A door in the right opened, and a man 
emerged. He was like the surly youth, 
but a size larger, and a generation older. 
The relationship of the two was not dif- 
ficult to gage. The father was a type of 
British navvy now almost exterminated 
by the Board-schools. In the days of 
Dickens England swarmed with him. To- 
day he is so rare that it is refreshing to 
meet him once again, to peep back into 
the past, and to be reminded by the pres- 
ent of what has been, and the way that 
we have come. 

The man who stood before me might 
have walked the slums of Bermondsey 
with Bill Sykes. About his neck was a 
black wrapper, neatly knotted; and he 
wore a cardigan, the sleeves of calico, 
the back of velvet, both of them black. 
His corduroy trousers were tight about 
the knee and flopt over the shapeless 
boots, that seemed made only to kick 
things to death. 

But the wearer of them was by no 
means brutal, altho his head was c'ose- 
shorn as a convict’s. His face indeed had 
the expression of a pathetic potato. It 
was clean as new-washed wocd, as hon- 
est, and save for the wistfulness of it, 
as apparently dull. Whether he had once 
been smitten with smallpox or was nat- 
urally pitted was for me an open ques- 
tion. Certainly he was a man born out of 
due place and time; the agricultural la- 
borer of mid-Victorian England dumpt 
down in the heart of London in the twen- 
tieth century, and for!orn as a bullock in 
like circumstances would have been. 

I wondered how slow he came into the 
swift town, and how it fared with him 
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amidst his keen combative fellow-labor- 
ers of today. 

Not over well apparently, for he stood 
before me mutely suffering. 

I felt how good he was, and how 
stupid. The pathos of his dumbness 
touched me. I have often experienced the 
same emotion as I patted a horse or 
stroked a ruminating cow. But they wer2 
clearly reconciled; he as clearly was not. 

“Is your name Thomas Barker?” I 
asked. 

“Te, or.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Forty-nine.” 

I was puzzled. The dinner was to the 
old folk. A man of forty-nine was hardly 
old. True his wife might be; and the in- 
vitation after all was to her. But would 
the committee invite a woman and not 
her husband? 

“Is your wife at home?” I asked. 

He curled his thick lips inward. 

“No, sir. She’s dead.” 

A light dawned on me. 

“Does your mother live here?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Is she in?” 

“No, sir. She died last January.” 

Then I saw the mistake. The old lady 
had gone to the dinner last year. And the 
committee had invited her again, not 
knowing that she was no longer here to 
invite. 

“Oh,” I said rather lamely. “Thank 
you: I see.” 

He stood before me with his patient 
air of an expectant animal. And I had 
nothing for him! 

“I’m afraid—lI think there’s a mistake. 
It was your mother I came to see.” 

I bungled out excuses, and turned 
away; angry with myself, angry with the 
committee, angry with the world. 

And as I went down the street the 
man’s good and ugly face as he had stood 
in the passage waiting for something 
that was not to come, would not leave me. 

I saw again its putty-like features, 
squab nose, thick lips, and hairy eye- 
brows; and above all the small clear 
brown eyes with the suffering in them. 

Clearly the man was having a bad 
time. 

I wondered why. 
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II 


After luncheon I endorsed the invi.a- 
tion card on the back 


Old Lady Dead. 


Then I put it in an envelop to return 
it to the secretary of the Old Folks’ Din- 
ner Committee at the Club, and looked 
for a halfpenny stamp. A _ halfpenny 
stamp was all the committee deserved, 
and all that they would get. And as I 
searched about my eye fell once more on 
the invitation card: 


The Committee 
of the Wiltshire House Club 
Request the Pleasure 
of the Presence 
of Mr. Thomas Barker— 


Mr.!—after all. 

Mr.!—in good clear clerkly hand. 

My heart leapt up. It was dramatic. It 
was like a fairy story. 

That simple fellow with the wistful 
eyes should not be disappointed after all! 

In a few minutes I found myself again 
in Pelham road at No. 44. 

The same surly youth opened to me; 
only he seemed less surly now. 

Could I see Mr. Thomas Barker? 

Yes. Would I step inside? 

I was shown into the room upon the 
right. It was crowded with furniture; 
and every inch of wall-space crammed 
with flimsy ornaments and photographs. 
One old daguerreotype held my eye. It 
was that of a man in a smock-frock with 
a frill of beard, evidently a countryman, 
and not unlike my host. Thomas Barker 
had sprung clearly from the blood of fur- 
row-following ancestors. Their habits of 
mind and body were his; but their feet 
had squelched the clay, while his ground 
the pavement. 

The surly youth reentered. 

Would I wait? Father’d be in at once? 

The youth hung about the door. He 
was too courteous to leave me; too shy 
to speak till spoken to. 

“Well. How are you getting along?” 

“Oh, we’re getting along a bit better 
now,” he answered cockily. 

So they had past thru a bad time! I 
had thought as much. 

“Are you in work?” 
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“Yes. Cork factory. I was out eleven 
weeks,” 

The father plodded in; his black wrap- 
per knotted about his throat, the huge 


flat coffins in which his feet were buried- 


stiff as wood; and with the pathetic air 
I had remarked when last I saw him. 

We shook hands. 

“T made a mistake,” I said. “You know 
the Wiltshire Club?” 

“T’ve heard of it, sir.” 

“Would you come to dinner there on 
Boxing Day?” 

“T’ll try, sir. Thank you.” 

He showed no emotion of joy. His face 
was as it had been: good, clean-scrubbed, 
and above all patient. 

Something about the man invited me 
to talk. 

“Shall we sit down?” I said. 

He was my host; but in the topsy- 
turviness of things as they are today it 
remained for me to invite him to take 
a seat in his own house. Otherwise I 
knew that he with his old-fashioned cour- 
tesy of the laboring-man of long ago 
would have remained standing. 

I began with the old question; the 
question with which thousands of us be- 
gin day after day when we enter the 
homes of the millions who make the basis 
of our society. 

“Been having a bad time?” 

He was sitting sideways to me, his left 
hand on his knee. Slowly his huge and in- 
articulate fist traveled to his eye, and 
stayed there baby-wise. 

The young men of today do not cry. 
They turn Syndicalist instead; dimly 
conscious in the darkness of the wall that 
stands between them and the largesse of 
life that they feel to be their right, and 
flinging against that wall in an impotent 
fury of words and blows. But for these 
patient older ones, who suffer as do the 
animals they know not why, and do not 
seek the cause, let us be thankful that 
there is still the outlet of tears, idle 
tears. 

“Been out long?” I asked at last. 

“Gettin’ on two year’.” 

His great fist dropt, and revealed 
his ugly face crumpled, like a crying 
child’s, his eyes shining and eyelashes 
wet. 

“What was your job?” I asked. 

He turned his good dull face toward 
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me, and, dropping his voice a tone, said: 
“] worked in the sewers, sir—eighteen 
year’. ‘Then it come over me.” His hand 
sprawled down his corduroys. “Rheuma- 
tism it were. Started in my feet and 
worked up—till it come to me neck.” He 
touched his wrapper. “I were laid up five 
months. My wife were poorly then—off 
her head, as you might say.” He ex- 
plained to me in his simple way the na- 
ture of his wife’s complaint. “And 
mother she always lived along of us ever 
since we married.” 

His face became stiff and bulging as 
he fought the waterfloods. 

“Did you belong to a Friendly So- 
ciety?” I asked. 

“No, sir. I were on a Club.” 

“And you ran out?” 

“Well, sir, I wouldn’t impose on ’em. 
That’s ’ow it were.” His knuckle sought 
his eye again. “Sometimes when I think 
of it, it all comes over me.” 

His shining eyes sought the dull win- 
dow. 

“Then my mate what I worked along 
of he come to me and he says: “Tom,” he 
says, ‘you come back to work; and you 
shall stay at the top.’ You see, sir,” he 
explained confidentially, “there’s holes! 
Some of you go down, and some stays at 
the top. So I goes back—for three weeks. 
Then it come over me again.” 

I let him take his leisure. 

“That time I lay up seven months— 
couldn’t ’ardly move. My wife she was in 
hospital—wasting away, as you might 
say, till she dies.” 

“How did you manage?” I asked. 

“Why, sir, as best I could. . . . Then 
the old lady was took. . . . Then I goes 
back to work, but the boss he says, ‘Tom, 
you’ve had a long turn. You’d better find 
another job.’ You see, sir,” he explained, 
“it’s the holes. Some of them are very 
deep, and the ladders are long, and 
they’re afraid of your losing your holt. 
Dangerous, you see. So they turn me 
off.” 

“And you’ve been out ever since?” 

He nodded. 

“They didn’t pension you?” 

He shook his head; and I thought. In- 
deed there was plenty to think about. 

“Are you down on the Labor Ex- 
change?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“Nothing come yet?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Could you work?” 

“Certainly so.” 

He sat over against me, his heavy body 
pendulous for lack of the work which is 
the natural exercize of such a man. 

“Of course I got a good friend, I will 
say,” he went on after a time. 

At first I thought he was going to be 
religious and feared him. Then I saw my 
mistake. The man was too simple to be 
self-conscious in any way. 

“Who’s that?” I asked. 

“Mr. Houghton. Lives at Dovedale, 
Fulham Palace Road. I dare say you 
know him, sir. He looks in sometimes, 
and gives me half-a-crown or an order on 
the Stores.” 

“Does the parish help you?” 

“No.” he answered, and added gratui- 
tously, “I’m going up to St. Michael’s 
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later—to service. Mr. Houghton goes 
there.” 
And Mr. Houghton had half-crowns! 
Nothing could have been plainer; no-h- 
sing more pitiful. 


The simple guile of this transparently 
me. 


I rose; and as I did so his slow voice 
came to me still talking fragmentarily. 
But it seemed remote and unreal. 

“T’ve sold some of my things. I don’t 
want to sell all.”” And again, “‘l was never 
one to drink; and I was always well liked 
at my work.” 

“Good-bye, Barker,” I said. 

It was Christmas week; but it would 
have been irony to wish him the season’s 
greetings. 

“Good-bye, sir,” he said and stabbed 
me with a “Thank you.” 

I went out. 

London, England. 


é 

honest man did not amuse, it saddenea, 
] 
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His First Offense 


By Augustus Wight Bomberger 


Out of a vagabond throng, 

That tells its own pitiful tale, 
An urchin is hustled along, 

And given his turn at the rail. 


Hungry, bedraggled, forlorn; 
Destitute, desolate, dumb; 

He stares, like an infant new-born, 
In wonder what next is to come. 


Wait ere you utter his doom!— 
Who shall thenceforward atone, 

Once he is sent from this room 
Into the darkness alone? 


Free, to some friendship of men; 
Free, to some kindly control, 

That shall lift to high heaven again 
Another regenerate soul. 
Norristown, Pa. 


See, how he questions your face! 
What shall he find here today? 
Whither go forth from this place? 
Wait, Judge!—which way, sir; 

way? 


which 


Promise of something divine 
Pleads from his riveted eye; 
Destiny noble as thine 
Warns thee his Angel is nigh. 


Justice draws quickly aside; 

Mercy, advancing to see, 
Measures him ere he is tried; 

Wait, Judge; let this one go free! 














The Backward Nation 


[Our readers will remember the striking 
article, “The Backward Nation,” contrib- 
uted to our columns, June 20, 1912, by 
Mr. Theodore Marburg, of Baltimore, now 
United States Minister to Belgium. It was 
based on the supposition that the backward 
nations can be dealt with successfully neith- 
er thru treaties nor thru existing Hague 
institutions, for the reason that such na- 
tions lack either the will or ability to live 
up to treaties and to respect the decisions 
of courts; that while equal in the eyes of 
international law, they are not equals in 
point of moral responsibility. It was sug- 
gested that this problem, including the 
expansion of the progressive races without 
war, might be dealt with by a commission 
of the chancelleries of all the enlightened 
Powers, big and little, in the belief that 
“substantial justice would be done by it, 
just as substantial justice is done under the 
Federal Government of the United States 
to the individual communities embraced 
within the scope of its activities.” 

Altho we printed in our issue of Novem- 
ber 7, 1912, a symposium on this article 
from thirty of the foremost men in Amer- 
ica, we feel that the two following contri- 
butions that have since come to us ought 
to be published, especially as recent events 
in Mexico and the Balkans throw new light 
on the problem. 

Prince di Cassano, of Rome, is a man of 
unusual parts. He takes an active interest 
in the movement for the betterment of in- 
ternational relations, making addresses and 
writing on the subject whenever opportun- 
ity offers. His comment on Mr. Marburg’s 
article merely touches the fringe of an ad- 
mirable plan he has worked out for a per- 
manent congress to deal with the sixty odd 
conventions to which the nations are at 
present signatories and for a modification 
of which they are in the habit of appointing 
at great expense and with much delay, sep- 
arate commissions. Dr. Shippee is professor 
of political science and sociology in the 
State College of Washington, and his article 
is perhaps the best criticism of Mr. Mar- 
burg’s thesis that has appeared.—EpirTor. ] 


An International J ury d’Honneur 
By PRINCE DI CASSANO 


I have been extremely interested in 
perusing your paper on “The Backward 
Nation,” together with the many re- 
marks from various quarters, and I am 
very glad to see that your proposal has 
been received with very little criticism. 
In fact, the main objections raised by the 
majority of your opponents deal chiefly 


with details, and especially with two ele- 
ments of your scheme, namely: (a) the 
definition of backward nations; (b) the 
working of the commission. As for my- 
self, I approve of your suggestion, in- 
asmuch as from the very beginning of 
the Hague Peace Convention, I felt the 
inadequacy of the Tribunal established 
there to cope with the difficulties of in- 
ternational politics. Since then I never 
failed to call the attention of independent 
people to the necessity of carrying within 
its jurisdiction cases which had been ex- 
cluded, and specially to enlarge its pow- 
ers. Therefore any machinery intended to 
amend or to replace that so-called Tri- 
bunal, rightly described by some eminent 
members of our Association as a panel 
of arbitrators, has my greatest sym- 
pathy, and I admit without restriction 
that an international commission ap- 
pointed by impartial Powers would be 
the best device for avoiding war, and if 
not so, to legitimate the same before 
public opinion, in many cases hostile to 
any display of force with or without 
fighting. Take, for instance, the case of 
your own country with Spain, and of 
mine with Turkey, and you will remem- 
ber what amount of criticism and even 
shame were both nations confronted 
with; as for the last, a more fair judg- 
ment is still awaited. 

That proves that the greater difficulty 
for the immediate adoption of your plan 
has to be feared owing to the dualistic 
conscience of men, who are lenient when 
their own interests are not endangered, 
and become ferocious under reverted cir- 
cumstances. I therefore should suggest 
the formation of a big international body, 
quite distinct from all existing founda- 
tions or institutions, having for its ex- 
clusive object the study of all relations, 
either political or otherwise, among na- 
tions and even among individuals and 
nations. 

Such a body will receive the complaints 
of every man or society of men supposed 
to have their interests affected by un- 
fair treatment, and will enlighten public 
opinion as to the circumstances of the 
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case. Of course, little consideration will 
be taken of such an action when starting, 
but subsequent denunciations will be less 
ignored and finally, as it has been the 
case with many other matters—nay, with 
all matters affecting international inter- 
ests—the undertaking will be trans- 
formed into an official one. 

If-you investigate the origin of all the 
international unions and agreements 
binding together three or more nations 
in regulating matters of common inter- 
est, you will find that a private citizen 
or an association of citizens made the 
suggestion, in many cases pushing for- 
ward the idea for years before obtaining 
official recognition. 

The postal union, the telegraphic 
union, the Red Cross, the International 
Institute of Agriculture in Rome, the 
Anti-Slavery Convention, and other insti- 
tutions of the same kind, were imagined 
by individuals, while the patent union, 
the copyright and many others were ob- 
tained under the pressure of societies. 
On the other hand, the International Law 
Association and the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law are responsible for many in- 
ternational arrangements, but I am 
afraid they would not succeed in the way 
I am showing, as they never deal with 
specific cases, but only work on princi- 
ples. 

What we want is a committee of abso- 
lutely free men—free of mind, free of in- 
terests—who shall act as an international 
jury Vhonneur first of all to enlighten 
public opinion and afterward to obtain 
justice and fair treatment for all de- 
serving same. . 

Rome. 


Difficulties in the Way 


By LESTER BURRELL SHIPPEE 


Some time since there appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT an article by Mr. Theodore 
Marburg on “The Backward Nation,” in 
which was advanced the proposition that 
the more advanced states should assume 
a kind of supervision over the less fa- 
vored. Such a suggestion is based on 
what is coming to be considered a tru- 
ism; namely, that the earth belongs to 
civilization rather than barbarism, and 
the territory which may be allowed to 
remain in darkness constantly decreases. 
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Stated in another way the proposition in- 
volves that theory of society which in- 
terprets social development in the light 
of ever broadening sympathy. Few will 
deny that the individual in the ordered, 
peaceful state enjoys a far greater real 
liberty, with intensified comfort and se- 
curity, than does the denizen of the lag- 
gard nation. On the other hand it is 
equally true that the individual in the 
backward state desires chiefly to pursue 
his daily toil or leisure unmolested by 
the tumult of state. He wishes his life 
and his property to be safe from ag- 
gression; that government which pro- 
vides such security is satisfactory. Hence 
it logically follows that a vast mass of 
humanity would be infinitely benefited 
were there some means whereby a 
benevolent hand could positively assure 
freedom from violence, and allow a steady 
unfolding of the arts of civilization. 

As a possible solution of the situation 
comes the plan, if it may be so called, sug- 
gested by Mr. Marburg. A generation 
ago it would have been called visionary ; 
one hundred years ago it would have 
been denounced as preposterous. Today 
it deserves serious consideration. The in- 
creasing number of bonds, and the 
strength of these ties, have constituted 
one of the most obvious features of the 
past century’s progress in international 
relations. 

Along with all the progress, however: 
one cannot fail to notice the fact that 
every forward movement has been in the 
face of strong opposition. It is well to 
realize in advance what are some of the 
objections which will surely be urged 
against the scheme of bringing the back- 
ward nation into line sooner than genetic 
development would promise. The proposi- 
tion carries with it the apparent negation 
of some time-honored concepts, or preju- 
dices, if you will. These might be groupt 
in two classes; there ave those notions 
of what constitute the basis of a politi- 
cally organized society, and there are 
conflicting interests as between those 
states not commonly classified among the 
backward. 

In the first category comes that funda- 
mental concept, especially marked in the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, of the innate right 
of a group to blunder along in its own 
way in search of its own particular 
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Mecca in political lines. The preservation 
of the commonwealths of the United 
States affords an illustration of this; the 
widespread sympathy of Anglo-Saxons 
on both sides of the water for the Boer 
in his struggle with Great Britain points 
to the same temper. To be sure, this the- 
ory seems to be contradicted by the vision 
of numerous peoples England has sub- 
jugated for various purposes and in 
divers manners. Moreover, the United 
States can offer its little contribution to 
put over against the principle; in spite 
of the fact that we have kept clear of en- 
tangling alliances, so we fondly believe, 
we have a long string of acquisitions of 
territory, entailing the extinction of cer- 
tain political tendencies, good or bad. 
Yet when there is brought forward the 
proposition to subordinate, no matter 
for how laudable an end, those peoples 
who do not come up to the standard in 
civic affairs set by certain self-consti- 
tuted arbiters, the Anglo-Saxon is likely 
to be shockt; doing the thing piecemeal 
takes off the edge, but a wholesale job 
seems too barefaced. This is not logical, 
it is merely human. Again, men are in- 
clined to think that there is a vast dif- 
ference between interference by their 
state when their own personal interests 
are involved, and a gratuitous interfer- 
ence for the sake of the world in gen- 
eral. There are some people who would 
think the United States justified in in- 
terfering in Mexico on account of some 
American lives endangered and property 
destroyed; they would denounce inter- 
vention by one country or by a group of 
countries simply to improve the condi- 
tion of some Mexicans and so promote 
the interests of humanity. The civilized 
world generalized is a concept less easily 
graspt than the idea of a concrete out- 
rage. 

Again, in this first category, is the old 
notion that a man who does not approve 
the customs of another state has a per- 
fect right to remain at home. This feel- 
ing is still strong in spite of growing in- 
terchange of men and ideas. Think of a 
man from a Latin community coming 
into an Anglo-Saxon village and trying 
to modify conditions to suit his preju- 
dices! And yet this is what happened, to 
all intents, in South Africa. When the 
Yankee sympathized with the Boer he 
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instinctively felt the Boer’s antagonism 
toward the institutions the Outlander 
was trying to introduce, irrespective of 
the fact that existing customs failed to 
meet new conditions. 

Another objection, which would seem 
to some insuperable, would be the dit- 
ficufty of obtaining absolutely impartial 
justice. There would always be the op- 
portunity to cast back the reproach that 
no one of the states, established as a 
court, could present a clean bill of health, 
and there is still much efficacy in the re- 
joinder, ‘‘Heal thyself.” 

The second series of difficulties arising 
from the proposition would focus upon 
the problem of causing the arbiters to 
sink conflicting interests for common 
good. Consider some of the arguments 
which might be brought forward. Inter- 
national good feeling has made tre- 
mendous strides in the past few decades, 
and, viewing the advance, one is some- 
times inclined to think the goal of “peace 
on earth” is within sight. Then comes 
some incident which smacks of the time 
of Faustrecht, and there is voiced the 
lament that, after all, the supposed ad- 
vance has been a delusion. We are justi- 
fied in being proud of the place taken by 
the United States in promoting good 


understanding between nations. But 
when Congress places on the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty an_ interpretation 


which is, to say the least, open to dis- 
cussion, and when men in high position 
assert that there should be no submission 
of purely American questions to an In- 
ternational Tribunal—talking the while 
of war being the final arbiter—then the 
advocate of supervising backward na- 
tions must admit a grain of truth in the 
assertion, that the spectacle of the United 
States setting itself up as an impartial 
member of an impartial tribunal to pass 
on the course of retarded states comes 
near the ludicrous. 

Let us assume, as we confidently be- 
lieve, that this illustration is one which 
will have lost its potency ere long. Then 
will come another obstacle when it is al- 
leged that those states acknowledged to 
be militaristic in attitude could never be 
brought to sink, for possible benefit to 
civilization, long-laid plans of expansion. 
For instance, what can be said regarding 
the stand of Germany? 
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Another phase of the question of in- 

terest arises from the Monroe Doctrine, 
since it is obvious that a considerable 
field for activity would exist in the 
American Republics. Granted all the pos- 
sible good that has been effected by those 
three propositions of John Quincy 
Adams, the time is coming when “the 
United States must back down from its 
exaggerated interpretation of this doc- 
trine, or else make that doctrine really 
effective for modern conditions. It is 
agreed that the South and Central Ameri- 
can states, to say nothing of the island 
republics, look with ill-concealed suspi- 
cion on both the United States and its 
self-assumed role of patron, and we are 
forced to admit that there are grounds 
for their suspicions, even tho we con- 
tend that their fears of loss of identity 
are unfounded. Now, when European 
colonists and capital play such an im- 
portant part in the Latin-American 
states, there must be found some method 
whereby security of life and property 
may be assured. So long as the United 
States maintains that the Monroe Doc- 
trine prevents any sort of interference, 
except possibly by itself, just so long 
loes the obligation rest upon it to secure 
that which it will not allow others to 
guarantee. Yet, when this country does 
advance to that view of the situation, 
there comes the cry from Spanish 
America that the first steps toward an- 
nexation are being taken. 

Right here the proposition of interna- 
tional supervision of backward states 
comes as a workable solution. What the 
United States could not do by itself, on 
account of the personal element, a con- 
cert of Powers could do. A prerequisite, 
however, is the willingness on the part of 
this nation to give up a portion of a 
theory, a doctrine, for the good of civili- 
zation. The possibility ot such a step 
is probably less remote than it would 
have seemed before the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 

Once the prejudice and self-interest of 
nations give way to the point of allow- 
ing a trial of the scheme to promote the 
well-being of backward states, there will 
arise problems of organization which 
will call for delicate handling. Without 
going into detail, or even attempting to 
eover the major points, we may indicate 
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one or two salient factors. First will 
come the question of what states are 
clearly to be reckoned as advanced. A 
short time since Turkey would have pre- 
sented a curious and interesting anom- 
aly; it was a European state, but with 
an Oriental outlook. As a Power of con- 
siderable strength it would resent being 
classed among the backward nations to 
be regulated, but its internal administra- 
tion would seem to locate it there. But it 
is difficult at this time to make predic- 
tions regarding Turkey. Such interven- 
tion as has already taken place in the 
Balkans by the European Powers cannot 
justly be taken as an illustration of what 
might be accomplished by the proposition 
under discussion. 

Another possible pitfall, this time of 
administration, will need to be carefully 
guarded against. It might easily come 
about that the controlling agents would 
be prone to see the success of their own 
governmental instruments, and to ignore 
possible native genius because the latter 
would be in embryo. We have but to call 
to mind the horror felt by our fore- 
fathers when Great Britain failed to ex- 
tend to her newly acquired Canadian 
possessions those features of representa- 
tion, jury system, and what not, which 
were felt to be the inalienable right of 
all peoples. Success of government as 
worked out by the Anglo-Saxons has no- 
tably failed to materialize with peoples 
lacking in generations of slow unfolding 
along the requisite lines. A board on 
which would be represented the greatest 
variety of political experience would be 
the safeguard, and even then the desire 
to obtain quick results might choke off 
some promising political plant. f 

Greater impartiality and consequently 
avoidance of the charge of self-interest 
would probably come from giving to 
states advanced in civilized arts, but of 
minor material power, a voice out of pro- 
portion to their military and naval 
strength. Such states as The Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Norway, would be less 
likely to incur the accusation of selfish 
aggrandizement than would Germany, 
Great Britain, or even the United States. 

Granting, then, that the scheme seems 
to be in line with international progress, 
we shall be the more fitted to meet op- 
position and to cope with criticism if 
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the difficulties are realized at the outset. 
The whole proposition means the restate- 
ment of international morality; the 
standard, long ago set in individual 
states, and attained to a high degree in 
some of them, is now proposed as among 
states. Just as a person with a super- 
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abundance of individuality, may not 
make himself a nuisance in the region 
where he dwells, so a nation may no 
longer rely upon its international inde- 
pendence to excuse lack of decency in its 
relations with other states and their citi- 
zens. 


Pullman, Washington. 


A Business Proposition: The American 


Consular Service 
By George E. Holt 


FORMERLY OF THE AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE 


Every now and then some lawmaker 
bent upon retrenchment or impelled by a 
malicious fate to expose the limits of his 
wisdom proposes to do away with the 
consular or diplomatic service—perhaps 
both—-or atleast to cut a cipher off the 
appropriation for the maintenance of our 
foreign corps. 

Unfortunately his words are usually 
applauded by a respectable portion of his 
own and other people’s constituents, and 
only the fact that fellow lawmakers have 
to codperate with him in his enterprize 
prevents him from making his beloved 
country an object of pity to the other 
members of the family of nations. 

The existence of this tendency is indi- 
cative of only one thing: popular ignor- 
ance concerning the foreign service of 
the United States—of its actual organi- 
zation, operation, purposes and accom- 
plishments. That there are various things 
the matter with it, cannot be denied— 
we will discuss them in due time—but 
certainly it is not useless, and certainly 
it is not expensive. It might be more use- 
ful; it should be far more costly. 

Imagine yourself, if you will, at the 
head of a great commercial enterprize 
whose purpose is to sell to all the world 
all the products of the United States that 
it can be induced to buy. Imagine that 
from the desk in your office, whence you 
govern your company, connections run to 
no less than 570 cities and towns of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South 
America, Australia and the islands of 
the seas; that 900 managers and assist- 


ant managers conduct the affairs of your 
firm in these places, helped by a small 
army of clerks of every nationality under 
the sun, speaking every language, using 
every form of money, ascertaining the 
infinite number of local customs of an 
infinite variety of people of every civili- 
zation known to man. 

Suppose you wanted to know every 
place in the world where a new brand of 
hairpins or steam shovels or lithographs 
would find a market. A circular letter— 
and as fast as steamships and railroads 
and couriers could bring them to your 
desk, you would be in possession of re- 
ports from each of your 570 branch of- 
fices. Then you would know your market. 

Suppose further that you had issued 
general orders to all of your 570 branch 
houses that every sort of industrial and 
commercial information be sent to you. 
With half a thousand exhaustive reports 
on each subject relating to industrial and 
commercial methods, would you not feel 
equipt for competition? 

If you had such an organization vou 
would be in a position similar to that of 
the Director of the Consular Service and 
your system would correspond to the 
branch of our foreign corps over which 
he has jurisdiction, under the Secretary 
of State. Would vou think it extravagant 
—TI ask you as a business man would you 
think it extravagant to allow an average 
of $3500 a year for each branch office? 
Would you, as a captain of industry, con- 
sider something less than $2,000,000 a 
year exorbitant for the maintenance of 
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your system, including upkeep of build- 
ings, traveling expenses for your em- 
ployees and office expenses of every sort? 

I shall answer for you. You would say 
that it could not be done for $2,000,000. 

But it is, and the American Consular 
Service does it. 

If, on top of this, you were told that 
your organization would pay back into 
your pocket over 90 per cent of the ex- 
pense—that each and every one of your 
570 branch offices would need less than 
an average of $350 annually from you for 
its support, that the balance would be 
contributed by the people of the countries 
where your offices were located. . . . 

Then you would be in the position of 
the American people, for the American 
Consular Service pays back into the 
United States Treasury a sum equal to 
about 90 per cent of the cost of its main- 
tenance. On occasion it has paid back 
more than this. In other words, it costs 
the nation an average of about $220 per 
year for each of its commissioned con- 
sular officials, and each one of these of- 
ficials must divide that cost with several 
clerks. Taking it by and large, our Con- 
sular Service annually takes out of Uncle 
Sam’s pockets something like $50 per 
man. Consular fees pay the difference. 

If you, as a captain of industry, had 
managed to organize such a world-wide 
system at a rate of $50 annually per man 
—and that, as a rule, for the very best 
men—and that system guarded and in- 
creased steadily a trade of already some 
billions of dollars a year, wouldn’t you 
think that you were such a marvel as the 
world had never seen before? Yet Uncle 
Sam has done all of this—while you, 
most probably, are in favor of cutting 
down the cost to $40 per man, just to 
show that you don’t believe in public 
extravagance. 

The foreign trade of the United States 
last year was in the neighborhood of $4,- 
000,000,000. Every dollar of it was poten- 
tially dependent upon the American Con- 
sular Service; not a dollar but what 
might have had to be protected by an 
American consular officer. And practical- 
ly all of it was the result of the presence 
and activities of generations of American 
consular officials abroad. 

I said that the Consular Service was 
open to criticism as well as worthy of 
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high compliment. Under the operation of 
the various Executive Orders relative to 
civil service, principal consular officers 
are appointed only after examination. 
There is a written examination to ascer- 
tain what academic knowledge the candi- 
date may have access to at the moment, 
and an oral examination for the purpose 
of applying the Bertillon system of meas- 
urement to his personality and soul. It 
is a grave, almost reverend, group who 
conduct the latter examination; super- 
men who through long practice have be- 
come possessed of the power of divina- 
tion. No ordinary mortal could deduce a 
man’s qualifications for the Service from 
his answer to the question: What effect 
has the cold storage system upon the al- 
falfa crop? But the Board is not made up 
of ordinary mortals. 

The civil service regulations fathered 
by President Cleveland and resuscitated 
by President Roosevelt are admittedly 
the best thing that ever happened to the 
Consular Service of this country. Al- 
tho the percentage of colonels and 
captains in the service has decreased to 
an invisible quantity, its breath is much 
better. But the men who have worked out 
the civil service code frankly admit that 
it is open to improvement in more ways 
than one. 

It is the rule that the candidate can- 
not qualify for any particular post. There 
is some question as to whether better re- 
sults might not be gained by a system 
of examinations based upon the require- 
ments of various groups of post. The 
question of languages is most important; 
the official who is not conversant with the 
language of the country to which he is 
assigned is almost useless; he is danger- 
ously handicapt. One division of the 
examinations might be, then, languages. 
Another might be for experience, for the 
candidate who is intimately acquainted 
with a country would probably do better 
work there than elsewhere. 

Some years ago a plan for the Con- 
sular Service was published by a New 
York gentieman, formerly Consul at Bir- 
mingham. It provided for an arrange- 
ment of the Service in zones. Thus the 
British Islands and certain of the Brit- 
ish possessions, English-speaking and 
closely allied industrially and commer- 
cially, were to form one zone; Spain, 
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Spanish America, and various colonies 
another; and so on. Promotions were 
to be made in the various zones 
from Consul of the lowest class to 
Consul General, on a merit basis. It was 
argued, and rightly in my opinion, that 
a Consul could be promoted from piace to 
place or shifted about at will, and so 
long as he was kept in the same zone 
his knowledge would be cumulative. 
Eventually he would know about all that 
a man could know of his zone. Whereas, 
if a Consul is sent from England to Italy, 
from Italy to Brazil, and from Brazil to 
China, in the course of five or six years, 
he scarcely learns enough of each ‘place 
to become fully efficient. 

It would seem that the consular and 
diplomatic examinations should be elab- 
orated so that Consuls should be appoint- 
ed to the post for which, in points of edu- 
cation, experience and temperament, they 
are best qualified. Temperament is im- 
portant: it makes for failure or it makes 
for success more than any other attribute. 
A Consul with a temperament suitable 
for Scandinavia perhaps becomes a com- 
plete failure if he goes to Peru. 

There are about 900 commissioned of- 
ficers in the American Consular Service 
—Consuls Generals, Vice Consuls, Dep- 
uty Consuls and Consular Agents. Of this 
number 270 are not Americans: 30 per 
cent of the Service is made up of citi- 
zens of other countries, usually of those 
in which they serve. 

In Great Britain, for example, we have 
90 consular posts. Fifty-five of the Vice 
or Deputy, or Vice and Deputy Consuls 
and 51 Consular Agents are not Amer- 
icans. Almost without exception they are 
British. In Germany we have 25 posts, 
with 36 vice and deputy consular officers. 
Sixteen of the 36 are German. We have 
14 Consular Agents in Germany. Six of 
them are Germans. 

In this condition of affairs lies a very 
grave danger. Foreign officers or em- 
ployes in our Consular Service mean that 
the machine is 30 per cent inefficient; 
more, that nearly a third of it is pulling 
back against the other two thirds. A 
large majority of the American vice con- 
sular officers of foreign citizenship are in 
business, representing the interests of 
nations which are opposed to American 
interests. Practically every one of the 
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foreign Consular Agents under the Am- 
erican flag is interested in trade. Can we 
expect them to labor for American inter- 
ests at their own expense—to say noth- 
ing of the fact that patriotism for their 
own countries acts as a continual pro- 
hibition against any effort in our behalf? 

Why, you ask, do we have foreign Vice 
Consuls, Deputy Consuls and Consular 
Agents? 

There are two reasons. First, the 
principal consular officer—the Consul 
General or Consul—may not be conver- 
sant with the language or customs of 
the country to which he is assigned, and 
consequently appoints a native vice or 
deputy consular officer to make up for 
his own shortcomings. Second, the sal- 
aries paid by the government are insuffi- 
cient to attract enough American young 
men to fill the posts. I might give a third 
reason, that the importance of the lower 
grades of the Service has never been suf- 
ficiently considered by the Department of 
State. 

The payment of vice and deputy con- 
sular officers runs from nothing to $1800 
a year, with a strong tendency to keep 
near the former figure. No salary is at- 
tached to either office, but it has become 
the custom for the Vice Consul or Deputy 
Consul to be appointed consular clerk, 
which entitles him to draw the clerk-hire 
allowance. In the average consulate this 
is $600 to $800 a year, Twelve hundred 
dollars or more is paid only in the more 
important posts where, as a rule, the ex- 
penses of the Vice or Deputy Consul de- 
mand an expenditure of more than his 
salary. Although the statutes provide 
that a traveling allowance of 5 cents a 
mile be allowed all Vice and Deputy Con- 
suls when going to or returning from 
their posts, payment of this is avoided 
by appointing foreign vice consular offi- 
cers, or Americans who happen to be 
abroad. The Vice Consul who requests 
appointment here is probably notified 
that his appointment will take place upon 
arrival at his post—which prevents him 
from drawing this allowance. 

There are many vice and deputy con- 
sular posts now being held by foreigners 
which could be filled by American young 
men, despite the low salaries, if proper 
publicity were given to the branch of the 
service. But there are many more which 
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Americans will not take until proper sal- 
aries are attached. A couple of hundred 
thousand doliars would make respectable 
the salaries of our vice and deputy con- 
sular ofticers, and would put several hun- 
ured Americans, enthusiastic for the ex- 
tension of American trade, in places now 
occupied by foreigners. 

The appointment of foreign Consular 
Agents is a custom of such long stand- 
ing as to have become almost a tradi- 
tion—but it is bad business. As a rule 
the Consular Agent is the only American 
consular officer in his district; his pow- 
ers are almost equal to those of a Consul 
—quite equal as concerns the develop- 
ment of American trade in his district. 
Yet the American-born Consular Agent 
is a rarity. 

In the majority of cases the Consular 
Agent is the active representative of the 
commercial interests of some firm or 
firms of his own nationality, hoisting the 
stars and stripes only as an honor. Bad 
business; worse, no business. 

Why do we have foreigners for our 
Consular Agents? Three reasons again: 
they know the language of the country 
wherein they serve; they are in business 
and not dependent upon the remunera- 
tion attached to the office; not enough 
importance has been attached to this 
branch of the Service. 

I have stated that we have in Great 
Britain 51 Consular Agents, all British. 
These Agents take in, in fees, something 
in the neighborhood of $40,000 a year; it 
varies considerably. According to the 
consular regulations the Agent retains 
half of the fees up to the sum of $1,000 
per year. The average remuneration of 
the American Consular Agent in Great 
Britain is, therefore, about $365 per an- 
num, a dollar a day. 

In Germany we have six German 
Agents out of a total of 14. These six 
receive an average of $690 per year— 
which is much above the average. 

I believe that if the salaries of Con- 
sular Agents were placed at $1000, an 
American, speaking the language needed, 
could be found for each Agency. It would 
cost the United States something near 
$30,000 a year to Americanize the Con- 
sular Agencies of the United Kingdom. 
It would cost only about $1800 to com- 
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plete the Americanization of the Consu- 
iar Agencies of Germany, and an equally 
unimportant amount for France. By do- 
ing so we would add a patriotic, ener- 
getic, intelligent machine of sixty men to 
our commercial force in the field. 

While the salaries of our subordinate 
consular officers are shameful, those of 
our Consuls Generals and Consuls are 
nothing to feel proud over. One hundred 
and sixty-three of our Consuls General 
and Consuls receive $3000 a year or less. 
Forty-five received $2000; 60 receive 
$2500; 58 receive $3000. Only 39 receive 
$5000 or more a year, and 21 of these 
do not exceed $5500. It is unquestionable 
that in many cases—-very many cases— 
private resources are necessary in order 
to pay expenses. The salaries paid Amer- 
ican Consular officers in the majority of 
instances are lower than those paid by 
any other first-class power, and we are, I 
believe, the only great nation which does 
not have salaries attached to vice con- 
sular offices. Great Britain’s vice consu-~ 
lar salaries compare very well with the 
salaries we pay our Consuls of the lower 
grades. There would seem to be argu- 
ments in favor of the establishment of a 
pension system for our foreign service 
equally as good as those which have re- 
sulted in the pensioning of army and 
navy officers. But the dignified way would 
seem to be to pay our Consuls a salary 
which would permit them to plan against 
the future. 

It is not probable that any of the 
Democratic members of Congress will en- 
deavor further to retrench in the Con- 
sular Service, or to do away with the 
corps. But if the plain citizen who is 
writing this article may be permitted a 
bit of advice to Congress, it is: 

Investigate the Consular Service as 
thoroly as possibly. Ascertain the great 
benefit it is to American trade and 
industry—and let the voters of the coun- 
try know about it. Find out the weak 
spots, and fix them. Find out the weak 
men—and fix them. Develop the best ma- 
terial. Demand exceptional service and 
pay good salaries to those who render it, 
whether Consul General or consular 
clerk. Americanize the service. 

An all-American service means all-Am- 
erican efficiency. 

Baltimore, Maryland. 
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CONQUERED. 


Four years ago we published a bit of 
description, less than a page in length, 
but presenting a vivid picture of a scene 
not uncommon in the West, the wayside 
camp of a family of homesteaders. The 
title of the sketch was “Unconquerable,” 
and its closing paragraph was the fol- 
lowing: 

Foreigners often wonder how it is that 
the Anglo-Saxons have spread over the 
world, possessing it. This hunger for a 
home, this reliance on themselves, this will- 
ingness to face hardship and desire to get a 
living not from their fellow-men but to 
wrest it from nature, are the secret. That 
tired family, leaving home and friends even 
one night at the hotel, ready to camp in the 
wilderness as long as it was their land and 
making that land their home as soon as they 
touched it, is typical and of tremendous im- 
port of Anglo-Saxon reliance, initiative and 
home-building. Unconsciously that woman 
was sublime. A race that can produce 
women who, sitting in a wilderness, can 
say: “We have a home if we haven’t any 
house,” is unconquerable. 

One story “is good till another is told,” 
as the old saying goes. It was a man’s 
story and now, curiously enough, we have 
a chance to hear the other side of it 
from the woman in the case. It is differ- 
ent, surprizingly different, tho perhaps 
we should expect it to be. Doubtless if 
every heroine would retell the tale from 
her standpoint instead of silently accept- 
ing the picture drawn of her, we should 
find it difficult to recognize the likeness. 
Arnold Bennett tried to do this in Clay- 
hanger and Hilda; Browning also in 
The Ring and the Book. But these are 
fiction and poetry. In the case of our 
Texas sketch we have real life, or at 
least with only such admixture of fiction 
and poetry as is inevitable in tempera- 
mental transcripts of real life. 

The following letter may then be put 
as a companion piece to the earlier pic- 
ture, reminding us that in the westward 
march of empire there are victims as 
well as conquerors, tho heroes and hero- 
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ines nevertheless. The prairie schooner 
as it figures in story and on state seals 
is moving triumphantly toward the set- 
ting sun and bears upon its wagon cover 
the “unconquerable” motto: “Pike’s Peak 
or Bust!” We forget that in drouth and 
grasshopper years there was a line, al- 
most as long, of eastward moving prairie 
schooners, confessing failure by their 
postscript “Busted!” 


This is the sequel to a story that was 
published in THE INDEPENDENT of October 
7, 1909. 

The story was about a woman sitting on 
a box outside of a rude tent in South Texas, 
smiling sweetly and inviting a stranger to 
her “home” in spite of the fact that she had 
no house. The writer evidently regarded her 
as a high type of womanhood, manifesting 
beautiful unselfishness and bravery under 
trying circumstances. 

The story of that little woman is very 
simple and almost sordid; but she is only 
one of many. She sat on her boxes “in the 
uncleared wilderness” until the man built 
her house. When it was finished it was about 
twelve feet long, ten feet wide, had a door 
at each end, no windows, a dirt floor and a 
roof eight feet high at its highest point. The 
hot sun beat down on this shanty until 
everything in it was hot—the dishes, the 
beds, the baby and the woman’s heart. 

The house stood close to the white, hot 
road from which every tree had been cut; 
and a single strand of barbed wire hung to 
gnarled mesquite posts kept the stray cat- 
tle from her. It was no protection against 
the tarantulas and rattlesnakes; and her 
baby lay on the ground fighting as best it 
could with the ants, the fleas and the sting- 
ing little gnats that carry sore eyes from 
one to another. Dust sifted in thru every 
crack, when it did not drift in; and every 
drop of water she had was hauled over miles 
of dusty road by a tired and cross man. 
There was no butter, no milk, no eggs, no 
meat—and no money. 

The man was trying to open his land and 
do “day’s work” at the same time; and she 
was almost constantly alone except for the 
dark and strange looking Mexicans who 
were clearing the land. About a block away 
there were white neighbors; and to them 
she sometimes went when driven beyond 
endurance by the loneliness and desolation 
of her life. They watched the daily torment 
with sympathy and pity; and after a few 
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months of it sent to her father for money 
to take her back to him. She left the place 
she had tried to call “home” with no re- 
grets and has never returned either to it 
or to the man who had taken her from her 
work as a school teacher and promised to 
love and cherish her and her children. 
_While in that country studying the con- 
ditions of life imposed by modern pioneer- 
ing, I thought often of that story and the 
writer’s comment on the unconquerable race 
that could produce such women; and when 
I saw the prairie schooner on Fifth avenue 
in the suffrage parade in May, I under- 
stood why suffrage is coming to us from the 
West. It is the spirit of the women who 
have been thru experiences similar to those 
of the little woman in South Texas. They 
have not complained nor have they been 
embittered; but they have taught their chil- 
dren a deep love of personal liberty and 
have past to them a determination to spare 
their children any sort of injustice or suf- 


fering that can be prevented by political 
equality. 


THE QUESTION OF FARM MORTGAGES. 


In an editorial entitled “More Money 
for the Farmer” we deprecated the in- 
crease of mortgages and urged desirabil- 
ity of keeping out of debt. A Colorado 
correspondent confirms what we said 
about the present impossibility of the 
farmer obtaining loans as easily as the 
manufacturer, but he thinks we have too 
low an estimate on the amount of capital 
necessary. So we have from his stand- 
point, but irrigation agriculture is an 
entirely different proposition from the 
“ordinary farm” of which we were talk- 
ing. 


You seem skeptical as to whether cheap 
loans for the farmer would add to his effi- 
ciency or productiveness. You say: “We are 
still old fashioned enough to believe that 
$5000 is enough for an ordinary farm fam- 
ily including land and capital.” In the Ar- 
kansas Valley of Colorado eighty acres of 
land with a water right costs from $8000 
to $12,000. Our principal crops are wheat, 
alfalfa and sugar beets. The necessary 
tools, machinery and horsepower to culti- 
vate this land costs from $2000 to $3000. 
This makes no provision for the milch cows, 
poultry, pigs, etc., that are an accessory to 
any well conducted farm and from which 
a great share of the living expenses are 
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derived. It seems that everybody’s credit 
at the bank is better than the farmer’s, who 
has the greater assets. The ordinary bank 
rate of interest here is 10 per cent, and the 
loan time is from ninety days to six months. 

If loans are extended, interest must be 
paid which compounds the rate, often in- 
creasing the interest charges to 15 or even 
20 per cent before the indebtedness is sat- 
isfied. 

The most of our farmers have credit at 
the stores, which is often abused, working 
a hardship on the merchant who must go 
to the bank for the assistance needed in 
carrying his customers who should have got 
their credit at the bank in the first instance 
as the bank can attend to collections, ex- 
tensions of credit, etc., to much better ad- 
vantage than can the merchant, but under 
existing conditions the farmer figures that 
it is better to owe the merchant, who 
charges no interest, than the bank which 
does. The result is a constant struggle with 
the merchant to meet obligations that 
should have been paid by their customers. 
Western country banks are being viewed as 
extortioners instead of as institutions for 
facilitating and expanding business. Na- 
tional banking laws are responsible largely 
for existing conditions in that they prevent 
national banks from making long time 
loans on real estate, thus excluding the 
most worthy of borrowers. 

Many farmers are in need of money to 
purchase stock and machinery to bring their 
lands up to the proper condition of efficiency. 
Many of them are living in small, incon- 
venient dwellings where the household work 
is the most galling of the farm labors. Help 
must sleep in tents or out of doors. Water 
must be carried in and slops out. And the 
effects of all this are apparent in the care- 
worn looks and untidy appearance of the 
mother of the family. These are the condi- 
tions on many farms free from debt, but 
kept so at the cost of home comfort and 
mind enlargement. I am speaking of condi- 
tions in the irrigated sections of the West 
where water costs from $25 to $60 per acre, 
but where the returns under judicious man- 
agement with adequate capital are much 
greater than in the unirrigated portions of 
the a Valley. The reason is ap- 
parent why farming upon which all other 
industries are dependent is unattractive to 
the rising generation. It lies in the fact that 
the farmer with the best security that is 
offered cannot get the money at a low rate 
of interest on long time to finance his busi- 
ness. T. T. WEBBER. 


Las Animas, Colorado. 
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Two Notable Essays—on Cardinal | 


Manning and French Idealism 


Mr. Bodley discusses three distinct 
subjects in the volume Cardinal Manning 
and Other Essays.' First of all, is the 
Prince of the Church, of whom he draws 
a very human and lovable portrait, as he 
is able to do by reason of having known 
him from 1884 to 1891 uncommonly well, 
“considering that he was old enough to 
be my grandfather.” Tho Mr. Bodley 
was and is a Protestant, he shared -nany 
of the Cardinal’s sympathies, and part of 
his experience; both were Oxford men. 
It is indeed regrettable that the author 
of this essay—which has the greater in- 
terest just now when Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s 
life of Newman has imprest us anew 
with the differences, doctrinal and tem- 
peramental, between the two great con- 
temporary converts—is not the author of 
a life of Manning; and there is some rea- 
son to believe that the Cardinal hoped 
the Protestant would be his biographer. 
Had those hopes been gratified, the life 
would have been by no means controver- 
sial or theological, in general tenor; and, 
to judge by the present essay, it would 
have included more than one diverting 
anecdote. In spite of his love of Manning, 
Mr. Bodley is broad-minded enough to 
repeat a remark of Father Forbes, an 
English Jesuit. One day, at the writer’s 
house in the south of France, the Jesuit 
pointed to the Cardinal’s portrait and 
said: “Your having known Manning inti- 
mately quite explains why you never be- 
came a Catholic.” Better humored was 
Lord Cranbrook’s repartee at a dinner in 
Rome at which the Cardinal was a guest. 
Dr. Marsh, the father of Miss Marsh, au- 
thor of Hedley Vicars and other theo- 
logical works, was interpreting “in or- 
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thodox Protestant fashion,” the text 
which runs round the dome of St. Pe- 
ter’s: Tu es Petrus et super hanc petram 
edificabo ecclesiam meam—pointing out 
that Petrus and petram were not iden- 
tical terms. Cranbrook called from the 
other end of the table: “Come, now, 
Marsh, if you had been an apostle, and 
the Founder of Christianity had said to 
you, Thou art Marsh, and on this marsh 
I will build my church, how would you 
have liked future ages to be told that He 
meant to say, Thou art Marsh, and on 
this morass I will build my church?” 

But Manning and his friends are the 
subject only of a short study so far as 
Mr. Bodley is concerned; as the Institute 
of France is the subject of another. The 
most substantial morsel here is the ac- 
count of the Decline of Idealism in 
France. All three papers are, for that 
matter, beautifully composed—so far as 
the elements of composition go, being 
studious revisions of lectures delivered 
before the Royal Institution in 1911. But 
the essay on Idealism is by far the long- 
est and the most ponderable. 

Mr. Bodley is an Englishman who has 
for many years lived in France. He is 
the author of a two-volume history of 
that country which, for the period cov- 
ered, is almost unrivaled. He is not only 
a painstaking observer, student and styl- 
ist, but a thinker on his own account. 
He is, therefore, far better equipt than 
most of those who undertake to make 
known France and French ideas to 
English and to trans-Atlantic readers. 
His allegation that France is undergoing 
a crise d’idéalisme as well as a crise de 
francais has stirred the wrath of certain 
Parisian journalists, one of whom point- 
edly inquires what right an American, a 
fruit of the land of the dollar, has to 
complain of any nation’s deficiency in 
idealism? But Mr. Bodley, instead of tak- 
ing refuge behind M. Bergson’s recent 
discovery that we Americans are the 
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most idealistic people of them all, politely 
disclaimed having been born under the 
spread eagle. He might very well have 
quoted this passage from a lecture de- 
livered in 1906—a passage reproduced in 
the volume under review: 


The English and the French nation are 

each undergoing a rapid transformation of 
character. We English have always been 
materialistic and practical in tendency, with 
our materialism tempered by our respect 
for tradition. The French at the Revolution 
abandoned tradition for ideas, and during 
the nineteenth century a basis for idealism 
has usually been found in their acts. Twenty 
years hence the love of tradition in Eng- 
land and idealism in a Frenchman will be 
as rare as either of these qualities in a 
citizen of the United States. . . . The 
Dreyfus affair, which filled the latter years 
of the nineteenth century, was the last ex- 
plosion of idealism in France. 
Nor are we persuaded that the author 
of this seeming paradox would withdraw 
his words today—in the face of an al- 
leged “renaissance of French patriotism.” 
Just what this last really amounts to is, 
of course, a matter of current opinion; 
and one notes with what contempt Ana- 
tole France writes in the English Review 
of the recurrent vague idéaliste—that 
once before washed French shores in 
Boulanger’s time: receding as fast as if 
it were synonymous with chauvinism. 
But M. France is a Socialist—or used to 
be one; he is a hazy pacifist; he hates 
militarism too-heartily to agree that this 
country, under Barthou and Poincaré, 
must keep its powder dry or shut up 
shop. 

Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Bodley re- 
gards ours as the “mechanical age,” and 
mechanics as the enemy of the ideal. 
Renan, in spite of his caressing tributes 
to idealism, he regards as having has- 
tened the decay of that very quality. The 
conflict of the machine and the ideal has 
long occupied the writer of these essays; 
and he wrote two years ago that the ap- 
plication of steam and of electricity to 
production, locomotion and communica- 
tion, which was beginning when Queen 
Victoria mounted the throne, “brought 
about a world-wide revolution compared 
with which the greatest political and so- 
cial movements of the past, in all lands, 
were little more than local incidents.” 
If the effects of the mechanical age are 
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only now being realized, that is because 
the men who until yesterday directed 
thought and affairs were “sons of the an- 
cient era.” 

We recommend the reading of this es- 
say on the plight of idealism in France 
—and not as a work on France alone. 
Ideas, at least, are international coinage: 
in spite of the tariff-tinkers at Washing- 
ton who would tax all books printed 
abroad. This particular book is the work 
of one who has largely outlived his youth- 
ful radicalism. One need not be wholly 
an optimist to reject some of its asser- 
tions. Though the essayist makes a con- 
scious effort to avoid the subtleties of 
metaphysics, and one is grateful for that, 
he fails to clarify his work by adequate 
definition, and even confuses at times 
idealist and idealogue. But you will do 
well to decide for yourself as to the jus- 
tice of this complaint. There is only one 
way. Study Mr. Bodley’s finely-chiseled 
composition at first hand. 


A Successor to Taine 


As soon as any Frenchman gets the 
ear of the public (as M. Le Bon most 
certainly did with his book on The Psy- 
chology of Crowds) he writes a tract on 
the French Revolution. Nowadays these 
tracts are disguised as profound socio- 
logical or psychological studies and every 
bitter partizan claims to represent only 
the most impartial science. Thus M. Le 
Bon, in his book The Psychology of 
Revolution,’ opens with several chapters 
on the General Characteristics of Revo- 
lutions before he takes up his main tas* 
of slating the French Revolution. In- 
spired by a frantic contempt for the 
masses of the people, worthy of Burke 
or Taine, he never loses an opportunity 
to heap up epithets concerning their stu- 
pidity, cruelty and lawlessness. His 
method is that used long before by Taine 
(on whose historical “authority” the 
author seems chiefly to have relied), the 
method simply of relating the cruelties 
of the Revolution in a dry and analytical 
manner and ignoring all of its valuable 
contributions. 














1The Psychology of Revolution. By Gustave Le Bon. 
Translated by Bernard Miall. New York: G. P. 
nam’s Sons. $2.50. 
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Not the French Revolution alone is the 
subject of attack. Various other revolu- 
tionary movements of the past and pres- 
ent are analyzed and monotonously con- 
demned. Especially is modern France 
held to be in a parlous state, owing to 
the old revolutionary tradition and the 
new monster of Socialism: 


The hatred of superiority, the most prom- 
inent element in the modern progress of 
Socialism, is not the only characteristic of 
the new spirit created by democratic ideas. 
Other consequences, altho indirect, are not 
less profound. Such, for example, are the 
progress of “statism,” the diminution of 
the power of the bourgeoisie, the increasing 
activity of financiers, the conflict of the 
classes, the vanishing of the old social re- 
straints, and the degredation of morality. 
All these effects are displayed in a general 
insubordination and anarchy. The son re- 
volts against the father, the employee 
against his patron, the soldier against his 
officers. Discontent, hatred and envy reign 
thruout. 


Civil War Books 


General Meade’s Life and Letiers (Scrib- 
ner, $7.50) has been compiled and edited in 
part by his son George and in part by his 
grandson, George Gordon Meade. The let- 
ters themselves would almost compose an 
autobiography, so full are they of references 
to all the important facts in the general’s 
life. Excellent editorial work has amplified 
the basic material into the most important 
work on the Civil War that has appeared 
in several years. The letters are for the 
most part addrest to Mrs. Meade. They are 
intimate revelations, intended for her eye 
alone, and could hardly, with discretion, 
have been given to the world before now. 
His comments on his brother officers are of 
peculiar interest. He was, in a sense, a 
partizan of McClellan’s, tho he wrote freely 
of the latter’s faults and especially of his 
dilatoriness. For Hooker and Burnside he 
has both praise and blame and for Rey- 
nolds the highest praise. He was never 
friendly to Sickles or Butterfield or Sheri- 
dan. His earlier references to Grant are 
most favorable, but the tone changes tow- 
ard the last. It will hardly be the verdict 
of history that Grant treated either Meade 
or Thomas with justice. The first act of 
Grant as President, in 1869, in elevating 
Sheridan above Meade, came as a climax 
to a series of injustices done to the hero of 
Gettysburg and probably hastened his 
death. No prominent officer of the war suf- 
fered such bitter and persistent criticism 
as did Meade. Because having done so much, 
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he did not do more, his conduct and ability 
were constantly assailed. Grave and austere, 
contemptuous of “politicians and newspa- 
per editors” and too conscientious in his at- 
tention to duty to seek popularity, his char- 
acter rather invited attack. He bore it 
bravely, even tho the rancor and the un- 
fairness of it often cut him deeply. It is 
pleasant to record that at Appomattox, 
after the surrender, his troops answered, 
in a measure, these attacks by giving him 
an unprecedented ovation. To the two epi- 
sodes in Meade’s career about which so 
much controversy has raged—the alleged 
preparation for retreat after the second 
day’s battle at Gettysburg and the subse- 
quent pursuit of Lee, the work gives ample 
space. It is now generally recognized that 
no thought of retreat, except as a remote 
possibility, entered Meade’s head, and that 
during the pursuit everything was done by 
Meade which any other general could have 
done. To have attacked Lee in his strong 
entrenchments at Williamsport might well 
have resulted in another Fredericksburg 
and Bull Run combined. Of the alleged let- 
ter by Lincoln to Meade wherein the Presi- 
dent offered to assume responsibility for an 
attack if Meade would make it, the work 
has no mention. It is therefore evident that 
if any such letter was ever sent, the family 
of Meade know nothing of it. 

The Civil War and Reconstruction in 
Florida, by William Watson Davis (Long- 
mans, $4.50), is a big book, with 747 pages 
of print. There is no gainsaying the indus- 
try performed in its preparation. It would 
be, however, of greater interest and value, 
if instead of professing to be a historical 
study it frankly confest the sectional bias 
in which it is written. The manifestations 
of this bias are uncandid, indirect and even 
furtive. Quotations are often solely from 
prejudiced sources, and pertinent facts 
bearing on particular situations are omitted. 
The idyllic ‘picture of slavery and of the 
society based upon it is painted in serene 
obliviousness of easily accessible data giv- 
ing a contrary showing. As one of the 
means of insinuating an effect not openly 
spoken, the device is employed of using the 
terms “loyal,” “disloyal,” “Union” and 
“Union men” in inverted commas. The 
whole section dealing with the Civil War 
is extremely and often offensively partizan. 
Of late it would seem that the tendencies 
and forces which have brought about the 
rewriting and falsifying of all our school 
histories are voicing themselves in our his- 
torical monographs. The South cares very 
much about these things, and its educated 
youth write sentimental and partizan his- 
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tory. We wonder, however, what a gallant 
scldier and impartial chronicler such as 
James Longstreet or Edward Porter Alex- 
ander would have said of such a work. Yet, 
we note that it has been prepared “under 
the eye” of Prof. William A. Dunning and 
with the help of Prof. E. R. A. Seligman. 
We note further that its author is an assist- 
ant professor of American history in the 
University of Kansas. The whirligig of 
time brings about some curious changes, 
but nothing quite so curious as that this 
particular brand of history should be taught 
to the sons of the pioneers who first raised 
the banner for free soil and free men. 

Col. W. R. Livermore continues The Story 
of the Civil War (Putnam, $5) begun by 
the late John Codman Ropes. Two volumes 
had previously been published. The two 
volumes just issued carry the narrative to 
July 10, 1863. Colonel Livermore lays great- 
er stress than did Mr. Ropes on detailed 
descriptions of military operations. In other 
respects there is no notable departure from 
the method and style of his forerunner. 
The narrative is spirited, the information 
is voluminous and exact, and there is ev- 
erywhere displayed a judicial weighing of 
testimony. The author does not hesitate to 
advance his own opinion as to particular 
movements and the acts and abilities of the 
leading commanders, but he is careful in 
all controverted matters to register dis- 
senting opinions as well. This series prom- 
ises to be, when completed, the most author- 
itative and dependable, as well as the best 
written, history of the Civil War. 

Capt. Isaac W. Heysinger’s work Antietam 
and the Maryland Campaigns of 1862 (New 
York: Neal Publishing Co., $1.50) is an 
ambitious and somewhat elaborate attempt 
to overturn the verdict of history in the 
case of George B. McClellan. The title-page 
carries the assertion that something—we 
presume the book—is “approved by the 
War Department.” There is the further as- 
sertion on the same page that the work is 
made up “from the Government records— 
Union and Confederate—mostly unknown 
and which have now first disclosed the 
truth.” We are not informed as to when 
and in what manner the War Department 
tendered its formal approval of this work; 
and after a: painful search for new dis- 
closures adequate to the case in hand, we 
must confess our inability to find them. 
The book is well printed and tastefully 
bound in red cloth. 

We know of no more complete account 
of the Gettysburg campaign and battle, in 
handy and popular form, than the Rev. 
Jesse Bowman Young’s The Battle of Get- 
tysburg (Harper, $2). Mr. Bowman is a 
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veteran of the battle; he has lived most of 
his life in the vicinity of the field, and he 
has spent many years in the study of all 
the data of the conflict. His exposition of 
the motives and general features of the 
campaign is clear and comprehensive, and 
his narrative of the action is vivid and 
exact. All of the information which the 
average reader is likely to require regard- 
ing that pivotal engagement is given in 
careful detail. 

Mr. Oliver Wilcox Norton’s The Attack 
and Defense of Little Round Top (New 
York: Neale Publishing Co., $2) may seem 
a rather large book about a minor matter. 
It is, however, a justified effort to correct 
some common misapprehensions about the 
defense of the crucial position of the 
Union left at Gettysburg. Mr. Norton 
draws upon his own experiences, for he is 
a veteran of that fight, and he supports his 
contentions by copious testimony. A con- 
siderable part of the material, consisting 
of letters by Gen. G. K. Warren and others, 
has been collected by Capt. Porter Farley, 
another veteran of the battle. That War- 
ren first saw the importance of Little Round 
Top; that from its summit he discovered the 
Confederate preparations for outflanking 
the Union left, and that he took immediate 
steps for defending the position, is not dis- 
puted. It is maintained, however, with 
abundant testimony, that the position would 
have been irretrievably lost had not Col. 
Strong Vincent, without specific orders and 
on his own responsibility, rushed his brig- 
ade in the nick of time to the slope between 
the two Round Tops. Hardly less important 
was the timely arrival of Col. Patrick H. 
O’Rorke, with the 140th New York. 

Mr. Charles C. Anderson’s Fighting by 
Southern Federals (New York: Neale Pub- 
lishing Co., $2) is a chronological sum- 
mary of the war, with particular emphasis 
on the deeds performed by men of Southern 
birth in the Union army. The statement is 
made that not less than 160 Southern Feder- 
als commanded at least brigades, of whom 
twenty acted at one time or another as 
corps commanders. As the total number of 
Federal generals is put at 680, the propor- 
tion of men of Southern birth would be 
nearly one-fourth. Mr. Anderson estimates 
the number of Confederate soldiers at ap- 
proximately 1,000,000, and the number of 
men of Southern birth who served in the 
Federal army as 634,255. The book is a fair 
attempt to state a certain phase of the 
great conflict, and its preparation has cost 
considerable research. Unfortunately, not a 
single authority is given for any statement 
made, nor is any basis disclosed for any of 
the author’s computations. 
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Religious Liberty in Europe 


A scholarly, impartial and complete his- 
tory of the rise and development of relig- 
ious liberty in Europe, by Francesco Ruffini, 
professor of ecclesiastical law at the Uni- 
versity of. Turin, and in the United States, 
really deserves more extended treatment 
than can be given here. The volume, which 
is entitled Religious Liberty (Putnam, 
$3.50), will well repay perusal by those who 
are interested in this topic which is so im- 
portant in the history of mankind. The au- 
thor calls that complete separation between 
Church and state prescribed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States and by the 
Constitutions of the several states of the 
Union, separatism. He terms the paternal 
direction of religious affairs required by 
the laws of the kingdom of Italy jurisdic- 
tionalism. Thruout the body of his work he 
seems to incline to the view that jurisdic- 
tionalism is a better system than separa- 
tism. The truth would seem to be that each 
system is the better one for those peoples 
who have adopted it and among whom it is 
in vogue. 

In the epilog of his work where he tries 
to determine the true inwardness of the 
two systems, he decides that the true in- 
ward spirit of separatism is now and al- 
ways has been fanaticism; while the true 
inward spirit of jurisdictionalism is skep- 
ticism. It is hardly probable that the ma- 
jority of enlightened thinkers in this coun- 
try would agree with this view. The author 
notices that religious liberty includes not 
only freedom from physical coercion, but 
also freedom from political coercion, call- 
ing to mind that in this country the Presi- 
dential office is practically excluded from 
the aspirations of the Jew and the Catholic. 
But he does not seem to realize that com- 
plete religious liberty also includes freedom 
from social and industrial coercion, and 
that to some extent in this country there is 
a social and industrial pressure exerted in 
favor of Protestantism, while in Latin Eu- 
rope there is a strong social influence in 
favor of Catholicism, and in England, as 
Morley notices in his Reminiscences, there 
is social pressure exerted in favor of the 
established Church and against the dissent- 
ers. It is unfortunate that the author does 
not seem to be acquainted with Hughes’s 
History of the Society of Jesus in North 
America, Colonial and Federal. This is a 
work that the historian must reckon with in 
writing the history of religious liberty in 
Maryland. Had the author been familiar 
with this work, he would not have bracketed 
the First Lord Baltimore, George Calvert, 
with his son Cecil Calvert, the Second Lord 
Baltimore. They were men who were en- 
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tirely different in their attitude toward re- 
ligious liberty. George Calvert was in favor 
of religious liberty for Christians, but not for 
others. Cecil Calvert, who ordered his broth- 
er Leonard Calvert not to allow the public 
exercize of the Catholic religion in the 
Maryland colony—an order which Leonard 
disobeyed—who tried to have the Maryland 
Assembly pass a law that any young woman 
who did not marry before a certain pre- 
scribed age should forfeit all her property 
to him—thus exerting financial pressure to 
prevent young women from becoming nuns 
—can no longer be held up as the great 
champion of religious liberty in this coun- 
try. From this same work of Hughes, the 
writer would have been put on his guard 
against asserting that the English laws 
against mortmain are still in force in this 
country. He would have learned then that the 
real intent of the laws of mortmain was to 
prevent a medieval method of swearing off 
taxes, by which a secular noble would deed 
his lands to a monastery, thereby exempting 
them from taxation as Church property, 
and then receive them back again as a fief 
from the monastery. The bona fide giving 
or bequeathing of property to the Church 
was not forbidden by these laws. And cer- 
tainly to say in this country there is no 
trace of the mortmain laws unless it be the 
legal requirement that wills devising prop- 
erty for, religious purposes must be exe- 
cuted a month before the testator’s death. 
And whatever may be the truth of the au- 
thor’s assertion that in this country laws 
still exist against blasphemy, certainly we 
of this generation have never heard of any 
punishment imposed for blasphemy. These, 
however, are the mistakes of a writer who 
has acquired his knowledge of this country 
from books and not from actual contact 
with our people. The author is worthy of 
all praise for his fair and temperate treat- 
ment of his subject. 


A Tale of Two Countries 


The Anglo-Indians, by Alice Perrin (Duf- 
field, $1.25), is an unpretentious chronicle 
of an Anglo-Indian official’s family which 
possesses interest apart from its simple 
plot. The commissioner and his wife, both 
of the second generation of Indian-born 
English, look forward with something like 
dread to leaving their native land after 
thirty years of happy married life and wax- 
ing official importance there. However, the 
time comes for the husband’s retirement 
from the civil service—an event apparently 
inevitable, tho he is at the hight of his pow- 
ers and far from desirous of withdrawal 
from active life. The ampleness and ease of 
their life in India, and the amazing drop 
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in the world which return to England on 
pension means for them, are effectively set 
forth. The various attitudes toward life in 
India taken by the daughters of this couple 
furnish the main theme of the story. The 
two elder, who have had a season in Lon- 
don and dread the hardships of “junior 
married people” in the Indian service, re- 
ject the Anglo-Indian suitors who have more 
than half won their hearts; the youngest, 
who passionately loves her India endures 
her exile in England while looking forward 
to the day when she shall be old enough to 
marry and go back to her native land. The 
pathetic figure of a young Rajah and the 
tale of his hopeless passion supply an ad- 
ditional element of interest. 


A New Hunting Ground 


Readers who have followed the trail of 
Stewart Edward White in the American and 
Canadian hunting grounds, will accompany 
him on safari in Africa with fascination 
and interest. His unusual experiences among 
the beasts of the jungle are related in a 
most charming manner. Africa romantic, 
geographic, historic and zoologic is opened 
up to the reader of African Camp Fires 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50). A broad 
. knowledge of ethnology and natural history, 
together with a facile pen, transform what 
to the ordinary reader are abstract and un- 
interesting studies into themes that hold 
the attention fixedly. The volume is pecu- 
liarly well illustrated. 


Literary Notes 


Those who have become interested in the 
novel teaching methods of Signore Maria 
Montessori, will be interested to know that 
she bases her practise upon a broad foun- 
dation of anthropological theory. But the 
big volume under the title Pedagogical An- 
thropology (Stokes, $3.50), in which are 
set forth her thoughts and studies upon the 
new science, to which that name has been 
given, will be easier reading for the expert 
than for the average reader. 


One of the best of Dr. W. S. Rainsford’s 
rich contributions to religion will be found 
in his Baldwin Lectures at the University 
of Michigan on The Reasonableness of the 
Religion of Jesus (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$1.25). Here we have: the clear emphatic 
conclusions of a well trained mind for many 
years in close contact with practical relig- 
ious problems, needs and work. Instead of 
dulling his mind toward newer forms of 
thought, Dr. Rainsford’s experience has pre- 
pared him to grasp the genius of Christian- 
ity, exprest in its adaptability to the chang- 
ing conditions of human life. He holds that 
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in the evolution of religious thought old 
forms and beliefs must be sloughed off lest 
they become destructive of the vital prin- 
ciple itself. The author is a Protestant 
“modernist” of the best type, and his book 
is significant in its sincere and earnest 
proclamation of advanced religious teach- 
ing. 

Dr. Julian W. Abernethy has published 
thru the Charles E. Merrill Co. a compact 
and serviceable manual of Correct Pronun- 
ciation (75 cents), which, if adopted as a 
vade mecum by public speakers, will save 
many an orator from humiliation and lis- 
teners from annoyance. Its study would 
have similar effects in smoothing out the 
difficulties of polite conversation where the 
otherwise easy-going traveler is continually 
stumbling over musical terms and common 
words imported from foreign tongues. 


The recent visit to this country of Israel 
Abrahams, of Cambridge, England, author 
of Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, was 
eelebrated by the Jewish Publication So- 
ciety by the publication of The Book of De- 
light and Other Papers, most recent work 
by that distinguished scholar (Philadelphia, 
pp. 323). The volume consists of eight or 
more essays on Jewish literary and histori- 
cal subjects, all marked by the author’s 
well-known erudition and insight, combined 
with an easy and pleasing literary style. 


Prof. H. G. Mitchell, of Tufts College, 
has written a careful and detailed study 
of The Ethics of the Old Testament (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, $2) based on a 
critical analysis of the literary materials 
and developt along historical lines. The 
work is scholarly and suggestive, and shows 
that the author has a firm grasp of the 
growth of Old Testament thought, but a 
proper organization of results is noticeably 
lacking, and the presentation is often la- 
bored and encumbered with insignificant 
minutiae. 


The Japan Society of New York is the 
most effective of the international societies 
in the United States engaged in spreading 
information and good will between the na- 
tions. One of its unique activities is the is- 
suance every little while of a Bulletin which 
gives in brief and digested form accurate 
news and comment about things Japanese, 
culled from the Japanese and American 
press and from private information to which 
the society has many avenues of access. 
The Bulletins, we are glad to learn, are be- 
ing furnished to all influential American 
editors whose want of knowledge of the Far 
East has been hitherto equaled only by the 
inaccuracy of the general news and dis- 
patches they have printed. 
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The Domain of the Novel 


The novel appeal is not, after all, to a 
mere blind animal thirst for something that 
will pass and kill time, for something that 
will drug or flutter or amuse. Beyond and 
above these things there is something else. 
The very central cause and essence of it— 
most definitely and most keenly felt by 
nobler spirits and cultivated intelligences, 
but also dimly and unconsciously animating 
even ordinary people—is the human de- 
light in humanity—the pleasure of seeing 
the men and women of long past ages liv- 
ing, acting and speaking as they might have 
done, those of the present living, acting, 
speaking as they do—but in each case with 
the portrayal not as a mere copy of par- 
ticulars, but influenced with that spirit of 
the universal which is the secret and the 
charm of art. ... 

Perhaps it is not easy to see what new 
country there is for the novel to conquer. 
But, as with other kinds of literature, there 
is practically no limit to its powers of work- 
ing its actual domains. In the finest of its 
already existing examples it hardly yields 
in accomplishment even to poetry; in that 
great secondary (if secondary) office of all 
Art—to redress the apparent injustice, and 
console for the apparent unkindness, of 
Nature—to serve as rest and refreshment 
between those exactions of life which, tho 
neither unjust nor unkind, are burdensome, 
it has no equal among all the kinds of Art 
itself—[From George Saintsbury’s The 
English Nevel (Dutton) p. 313.] 


The Moral Training of Boys 


The insights into ethics here set forth are 
five. First: Boys are by nature bad; that is, 
they are so intent on the immediate satis- 
faction of themselves at the moment, that 
they do not consider what is Best for them- 
selves in the long run, for others and for 
society. Yet this elemental badness is the 
stuff which we must help them make over 
into the goodness, of which it is the germ. 

Second: We cannot make this natural 
badness into goodness by commands and 
penalties. These have their important place; 
but the artificial goodness at which they 
aim, whether secured or mist, falls far 
short of the Best. 
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Third: The Quest of the Best is the aim 
to fulfil each interest so far as it furthers 
the fulfilment, in proportion to their worth 
and claim, of all interests of all persons. It 
aims to conserve the good latent in natural 
badness, and avoid the badness inseparable 
from artificial goodness. It is therefore ex- 
tremely difficult, and never completely at- 
tained, except in so far as the stedfast 
Quest of the Best is itself the supreme 
moral good. 

Fourth: Acceptance of anything other 
than the Best, after the Best is once known, 
is sin. Sins are of two kinds—sins of excess 
and sins of defect. Since sin is so natural 
and easy, -and the Quest of the Best so su- 
pernatural and arduous, we are all, boys 
and men alike, sinners. 

Fifth: The only power that can draw a 
boy out of his natural badness and his con- 
scious sin, into that Quest of the Best for 
self, for others and for all, which is the only 
real moral good, is a parent, teacher or 
friend, who, already in this Quest himself, 
shares the boy’s interests with him, and by 
close, constant contact lets the boy catch 
from him his own contagious character.— 
[From William DeWitt Hyde’s The Quest 
of the Best (Crowell) p. 4.] 


How Dewey Prepared for the Battle of 
Manila 

My heart was set on having the Asiatic 
Squadron. It seemed to me that we were 
inevitably drifting into a war with Spain. 
In command of an efficient force in the Far 
East, with a free hand to act in consequence 
of being so far away from Washington, I 
could strike promptly and successfully at 
the Spanish force in the Philippines. 

In the month that._I had remaining in 
Washington I studied all the charts and de- 
scriptions of the Philippine Islands that I 
could procure and put aside many books 
about the Far East to read in the course of 
my journey across the Continent and the 
Pacific. At that time, not one man in ten 
in Washington thought that we should ever 
come to the actual crisis of war with Spain. 

Whether there was likelihood of war or 
not, it was my duty to make sure that the 
squadron was properly prepared for any 
emergency and that not a single precaution 
was left to chance. Inquiry about the quan- 
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tity of ammunition in the squadron devel- 
opt the fact that there was not even a peace 
allowance. Altho a further supply had been 
ordered, no one had seemed to think it neces- 
sary to facilitate its shipment, thanks large- 
ly to the red tape of official conserva- 
CM. oo 

Considering that I was operating seven 
thousand miles from the nearest United 
States navy yard, and considering the possi- 
bility of a prolonged engagement with the 
Spanish squadron, such apprehensions as I 
had when we left Mirs Bay were not con- 
fined entirely to the hazards of action. It is 
not for me to criticize the department, but 
only to state a fact and to repeat that there 
can be no neglect so inexcusable as that 
which sends any modern squadron into bat- 
tle not only without its magazines and shell- 
rooms filled, but without a large reserve of 
ammunition within reach. However, even if 
we had had less ammunition, we should have 
gone into Manila Bay; for such were our 
orders and such was the only thing to do.... 

At that time the Philippines were to us a 
terra incognita. No ship of our service had 
been there for years. When, after my ap- 
pointment as commander of the Asiatic 
Squadron, I sought information on the sub- 
ject in Washington, I found that the latest 
official report relative to the Philippines on 
file in the office of naval intelligence bore 
the date of 1876.—[From Autobiography of 
George Dewey. Scribners.] 


The Ethics of the Future 


Man is capable of every great heroism; 
it was man who found a means of conquer- 
ing the formidable obstacles of his environ- 
ment, establishing himself lord of the earth, 
and laying the foundations of civilization. 
He will also teach himself to be chaste, 
within sufficiently narrow limits to guaran- 
tee the dignity of the human race and the 
health of the species; and in this way he 
will prescribe the ethics for the centuries 
of the near future: sexual morality. There 
are customs and virtues, lofty ethical doc- 
trines that stand in direct accord with the 
conservation and the progress of life. Bod- 
ily cleanliness, temperance in drink, the con- 
quest of personal instincts, human brother- 
hood in the full extent of the thought, the 
feeling, and the practise, chastity; all these 
are just so many forms of the defense of 
life, both of the individual and of the spe- 
cies. Today, in hygiene, in pathology and in 
anthropology, science is showing us the 
truth thru positive proofs, thru experiments 
and statistics. But these virtues which are 
paths leading to life, are simply being re- 
confirmed by science; just as they are being 
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little by little attained by civil progress, 
which prepares their practical elements; 
but they were always intuitively recognized 
by the human heart: nothing is older in the 
ethics of mankind than the principle of 
brotherhood, of victory over the instincts, 
of chastity. Only these virtues, intuitively 
perceived, could not be universally prac- 
tised, because universal practise demanded 
time for preparation. But they survived 
partly as affirmations of absolute virtue 
and partly as prophesies of a future age 
and were considered as constituting the 
highest good—[From Maria Montessori’s 
Pedagogical Anthropology (Stokes) p. 475.] 


Efficiency in Art 


If we were to change our term of “beau- 
ty” in art for the more rational conception 
of efficient expression in art, and make ac- 
knowledgment to the standards of intelli- 
gence of the producers of art, we would 
find, instead of damming art’s flow by 
countless diversions toward our own chart- 
ed course, we would give it the liberty to a 
right of way in its own channel. 

The first cause of art was desire for ex- 
pression and not the exploitation of the 
beautiful. As man became more critical of 
his expression and more insistent of its 
efficiency he brought to bear upon it cer- 
tain principles which made nis expression 
the more effective. 

This the world has called beautiful, using 
for it the same term as is applied to the 
thing beautiful by nature—the form, let us 
say, of woman or man in its perfection—a 
beauty which cannot be analyzed, strive 
howsoever we may.—[From The Conception 
of Art. By Henry Rankin Poore (Double- 
day, Page & Co.), p. 38.] 


Denominational Journalism 


The denominational journals, with very 
rare exceptions, are provincial, pathetically 
so if not sacrilegiously so. One who reads 
the literature of no other communion than 
his own would think that the chief religious 
work being done in the world was that of 
his communion, that the leading religious 
forces in New York, London or Tokio were 
confined to the activities of that communion. 
It is a false view of Christianity and the 
service for which it stands. The day is 
dawning when denominational journals and 
denominational colleges shall be relegated 
to museums by the side of fossils of bygone 
ages, and God hasten the coming of that 
day.—[From The Message of the Disciples 
of Christ for the Union of the Church (Re- 
vell, $1), by Rev. Peter Ainslie, p. 45.] 
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Fifty Years Ago 


From The independent, October 1, 1863. 
EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE 


METHODS OF STUDY IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
By L. Agassiz. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1863. 12mo. pp. 319. 

A reprint of the remarkably clear and in- 
telligible papers under the same title in 
The Atlantic Monthly. A final chapter is 
added, discussing some of the influences of 
embryology upon the principles of classifi- 
eation. 

Our O.Lp Home, a Series of English 
Sketches. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1863. 16mo. pp. 398. 

Again a volume rising from amongst the 
pages of The Atlantic, alma librorum mater. 
Nearly all of it consists of the sketches 
which were read with so much pleasure at 
their first appearance in the Monthly— 
Leamington Spa, Warwick, and the rest. 
The new and introductory chapter on the 
author’s “Consular Experiences” at Liver- 
pool, is far the most striking portion of the 
book, though its author’s wonderful grace of 
style and subtlety and force of thought per- 
vade and illumine almost every page. 


WHOLESALE PRICES COUNTRY PRODUC 2 


BUTTER. 
Orange county pelle... :....ccccccess @ 28 
Western Reserve, common to me- 

GE vicrecdacdwsitasn wade sew ala 16 @ 29 
Cheese—Factory dairies........12% @ 14 
MN esas cruderseaseoadenn 21 @ 22 
CRICHON, DOT DAI. ...06scccccees 50 @ 70 


Apples, sweet, $2 @ $2.50 per bbl.; sour, 
$2.50 @ $3.50. Potatoes, Mercers $2 per bbl. 


Pebbles 


One of the former Jesse James gang has 
joined the church. He ought to be a good 
man to pass the collection basket.—New Or- 
leans Picayune. 


CAPES OF THE PAST 
Far in the Empire of Eternities, 
Deep in the Caverns of Crime, 
Above the Palace of Pleiades, 
Beyond the Tracks of Time, 


Where Angels of Anguish are burning, 
To the Thundering Trumpets of Light 
And the air is rich with the yearning, 
Of the Virgins of Virtue for Night. 


Where Ashes of Hope are the sacrifice, 
And the Sunsets of Time are red, 
Dark is the Dawn in Paradise, 
The Blessed Beatitude said. 
—Howard Swiggett, in Yale Record. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 
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The only man we ever knew who did not 
wish to live his life over again was the fel- 
low who had a twenty-year endowment pol- 
icy about to come due.—New Orleans Pica- 
yune. 


JAPANNED PROVERBS 











THE 
PROOF OF THE PUDDING 
IS IN THE EATING 


You can judge fairly well if you have a sample bite 


Try ©ur Leather 
Tire Covers 











—The Japan Times. 


The Rev. E. Lycurgus Gabb will preach 
on Sunday morning, at ten-thirty, on the 
topic, “The Progress of the War on Tuber- 
culosis.”” His evening topic will be “The 
Best Seller in Recent Fiction.” The. topic 
of the weekly prayer meeting will be “Peter 
the Great,” illustrated by fine moving pic- 
tures. There will also be a moving-picture 
show in the church on Monday evening. 

On Tuesday evening the Athletic Associa- 
tion of the church will have a prize drill 
and a contest for a silver cup, in which the 
young men of a sister church will take part. 
A good time is expected. 

On Wednesday evening there will be an 
interesting and exciting basketball contest 
in the gym of the church, followed by a 
supper, to be paid for by the losing team. 

On Thursday evening two teams will each 
try to do the other up in a bowling contest, 
which promises to pack the bowling alley 
of the church to the limit. After the contest, 
some of the experts in the swimming line 
will do some fancy swimming stunts in the 
church swimming pool. 

On Friday evening the young people of 
the church will have a rag-tag and bob-tail 
social, which promises to be a very hilarious 
affair. A prize will be given to the person 
attending in the most ridiculous costume. 

On Saturday night there will be a baked- 
bean supper, to be followed by a pleasing 
entertainment. 

It is in this way that the church is open- 
ing its doors every day in the week and 
seeking to create Christian character among 
its adherents. Let the good work go on.— 
Judge. 
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Training for the Trade 


It has been said that every boy secretly 
cherishes an ambition to become either a 
printer or an engine driver. Whenever any- 
body starts a school for manual education, 
printing’ is apt to be the craft first taught. 
So when the Hudson Gild, on the edge of 
Hell’s Kitchen in New York City, started 
an industrial educational plant, it began a 
course in printing. 

But the school did not prosper. The pro- 
miscuous horde of unwilling pupils could 
not or would not absorb the principles of 
the craft, and after a few years the attempt 
was abandoned. 

The gild had gathered a_ respectable 
plant, however, housed in the basement of 
their building, and they were still filled with 
desire to put it to good use. Right here some 
one had a brilliant idea. Why not invite 
printers to help them run a school of print- 
ing? An invitation for a conference was 
sent to the Printers’ League of America 
(New York Branch), which is an organi- 
zation of employing printers, and to Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, representing the 
workmen in the craft. The invitation was 
accepted by both organizations, and in Oc- 
tober, 1912, a tentative organization was 
formed, and it was decided that the dele- 
gates should report to their respective bod- 
ies the plan and scope of the work to be at- 
tempted, and should recommend the appro- 
priation of $1000 by each. 

No difficulty was encountered in obtaining 
the several appropriations, and in Decem- 
ber, 1912, the School for Printers’ Appren- 
tices was formally established, with a gov- 
erning body composed of twelve directors— 
four each from Hudson Gild, the Printers’ 
League and Typographical Union No. 6, 
respectively. A circular was sent thruout 
the trade and apprentices were invited to 
attend evening classes for the most part, 
altho day classes were established for the 
benefit of boys working on newspapers. The 
curriculum included tuition in the correct 
use of the English language, as well as in- 
struction in the theory and practise of ar- 
tistic typography. It should be mentioned 
that the school is equipt only for teaching 
typesetting, as its resources are much too 
scant to permit the installation of presses 
and instruction in presswork. These are dis- 
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tinct trades, and few, if any, persons con- 
nected with the industry are both composi- 
tors and pressmen. 

About one hundred boys responded, and 
very soon the directors found they had as 
much to learn about the school as the boys 
had to learn in it. Each pupil was expected 
to attend two classes a week, and in addi- 
tion was given some work to do at home. 
Attendance being voluntary, the boys came 
when they wanted to and stayed away if 
they chose. The instructors (one for the 
mechanical branch and one for English) re- 
ported that the best boys had attendance 
records as high as 70 per cent, and from 
that figure they ranged down as low as 
30 per cent. The evident consequence of 
this irregularity was to increase tremen- 
dously the labor of the instructors and im- 
pair seriously the efficiency of the school. 

Perhaps the boys should have eagerly 
welcomed every opportunity for improve- 
ment, but the stubborn fact remained that 
they did not. It was clear that some sort of 
force must be applied. The directors decid- 
ed that day sessions offered the solution, but 
that meant that employers must be willing 
to give the boys time off without expense 
to the boys. There was grave doubt of the 
willingness of employers to accede to such 
a. plan, but a thoro canvass was made. The 
committee offered two alternative plans: 
employers were asked to give two after- 
noons a week for attendance at two ses- 
sions; if so much were not conceded, one 
afternoon was asked for, with the condition 
that the apprentice should give one evening. 
Reports are to be rendered regularly to the 
employer, 4nd the concession is to be with- 
drawn in the case of boys who misuse it. 
The success of the committee was largely in 
excess of their expectations. Nearly one 
hundred employers, including the largest 
shops in the city, agreed to give some time 
off. Most. of them accepted the second plan, 
but a few were willing to give two after- 
noons. One employer, who said he could not 
spare his apprentice during working hours, 
offered to pay for overtime if the boy would 
attend two evening sessions. 

While this appeal was being made to 
printing shop proprietors, supply men were 
approached, on the ground that they had a 
collateral interest in the upbuilding of the 
industry, and in this field also unexpected 
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THE MASS OF A COMET 


success was achieved, with the result that 
the school now has a creditable equipment 
of modern faces of type and labor-saving 
devices. 

The novel and significant feature is that 
the school will be under the joint manage- 
ment of organized employers and employees. 
The Hudson Gild has no desire to remain 
permanently connected with the manage- 
ment, and will willingly retire whenever 
the parties directly interested have so far 
developt the possibilities of the school that 
the codperation of the gild is no longer 
necessary. 

In the printing industry, as in most oth- 
ers, specialization is the rule, and the boy 
at work in the shop is utilized wherever his 
services are most immediately profitable. 
Little regard is evinced by anybody as to 
his chance of becoming a finished workman. 
Many journeymen realize that they have 
really learned what they know of their trade 
by a process spoken of as “barnstorming,” 
which means that they have been kicked and 
cuffed from one shop to another until their 
harsh experiences have crystallized into suf- 
ficient knowledge to make them competent. 
It has been a common thing for a boy to 
put in his five years of apprenticeship in 
doing the same thing—often the crudest and 
least skilled operations in the craft—and 
then, when he reaches a man’s years and 
asks for a man’s wages, to be turned adrift 
because he could not earn them. The direc- 
tors of this school have endeavored to in- 
culecate the doctrine that the union and the 
employer have each a duty toward and a 
vital interest in the proper training of the 
apprentice. They lay stress on the senti- 
mental side, but at the same time point out 
that the boys of today will be the men of 
a few years from now, the source from 
which the union must obtain its continued 
supply of new blood, and the employer his 
competent help. They have been much en- 
couraged by the cordial attitude assumed 
by both parties, and hope that the school 
may be the forerunner of efficient as well 
as humane method of solving the appren- 
ticeship problem. 


The Mass of a Comet 


Taking as his starting-point observations 
of the amount of light reflected by Halley’s 
comet when it recently approached the sun, 
Professor Orloff, of St. Petersburg, has 
made some very interesting calculations of 
the mass of its nucleus. From these calcu- 
lations it would appear that the mass of the 
comet’s head would weigh about thirty mil- 
lion tons, equal to six cubic miles of air at 
sea level; or, let us say, equal to the amount 
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of air above Manhattan Island to a hight 
of 1500 feet. But the matter of the comet is 
almost infinitely tenuous even compared to 
our air; so that, even if the whole comet is 
destined to run head on into the earth, at 
its next approach, about 1986, the effect will 
be nothing more than a heavy windstorm 
in the upper air, and will not affect the 
lower atmosphere in the slightest degree. 


Burning Rubbish in City Furnaces 


In an effort to make their city a clean 
community the trustees of Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, have just completed the erection of 
a series of brick incinerators, each four feet 
square, with a chimney section five feet in 
hight. 

The furnaces have been placed at the rear 
of the large store buildings for convenience 
of the storekeepers, who are.assessed pro- 
portionately to pay for the improvement. In 
addition to keeping the streets free from 
paper and other burnable material the use 
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of this incinerator greatly reduces the dan- 
ger from fire. The cost of these furnaces is 
$17 each. 


King or Kangaroo? 


When the Australian States united into 
one Commonwealth it was thought necessary 
to replace the six state stamps with one for 
Australia as a whole. But the choice of a 
design was a matter of difficulty and it can- 
not be said that the final result of the ef- 
fort was a triumph of philatelic artistry. 
It is nearly as bad as some of our American 
state seals. It consists of a map of Australia 
rampant on a field gules, accompanied by 
two smaller islands in white, the little one 
representing Tasmania and the bigger one 
marked 1d. or 44d. In the middle of the map 
was a lonely kangaroo sejant on a barren 
plain. 

Now in Australia every question e's 
a political question. “The stamp act”— 
the Australian, not the American sense— 
was one of the issues in the recent cam- 
paign and when the Liberals displaced the 
Laborites with a majority of one vote in the 
Commonwealth parliament their first an- 
nouncement of their policy was that an in- 
tention to change the stamp by using a 
portrait of King George in place of the 
kangaroo. 

If an outsider may venture to express an 
opinion on so delicate a question, we would 
say that we hope this will not be done. 
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EXIT THE “DISLOYAL” KANGAROO 


The new Liberal postmaster-general proposes to 
change the Australian stamp. 


Stamps with local color are not only more 
interesting in themselves, but the diversity 
of design in stamps having an English leg- 
end impresses one visibly and frequently 
with the vast scope of the British empire as 
nothing else can. As for the question of 
“loyalty” involved in the perpetual repeti- 
tion of the King’s countenance, the Sydney 
Bulletin disposes of that in its usual pun- 
gent style: 

“Nobody can say in advance when or 
where the worst human disaster will turn 
up. Agar Wynne’s much advertised resolve 
to replace the kangaroo on the Australian 
stamp by the King’s head and a clutter of 
details was followed up by a N. S. W. State 
Liberal, who opined that the kangaroo was 
originally put on the stamp instead of the 
King’s head by reason of Labor “disloyalty.” 
Yet N.S. W. used to have a penny stamp 
with a view of Sydney Harbor on it, and a 
twopenny stamp decorated with an emu, 
and they were both the work of “Liberals.” 
Tasmania’s fine collection of scenic stamps 
was the work of very solid old Tories. They 
shifted the head of the beloved monarch and 
put in mountains and waterfalls, simply to 
advertise their island. The scenic stamps 
of Maoriland and the swan on the Westra- 
lian stamps weren’t devised by Labor gov- 
ernments. The marine scene on the Papuan 
stamps can’t be set down to the mad dis- 
loyalty of trades unions. And in sections of 
the British Empire which are ruled direct 
from England the craving to shove his Maj- 
esty’s cranium on the postage stamp isn’t 
violently apparent. Crocodiles, pyramids, 
elephants and such like local emblems are, 
or have been, in use. Probably, if the matter 
were put to him, the King would say that he 
was dead tired of seeing the reproduction 


of his own countenance, and that he re- 
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garded some of his allegedly ‘loyal’ sub- 
jects as muddlers and interfering noodles, 
who were hanging on to the tail of his coat 
in the hope of getting some cheap title or 
another.” 

From the Bulletin we also quote some of 
the cartoons on the subject. One shows the 
new federal postmaster-general knocking 
the kangaroo off the stamp with a boom- 
erang. Another suggests a political design; 
the teetering of the Labor and Liberal par- 
ties over a tariff wall so low that the for- 
eigner can bring in packs of goods. The 
third is obviously intended for Great Brit- 
ain rather than Australia, for there are no 
suffragets in Australia, where the women 
vtoe in peace and quietness. 


An Anesthetic Pistol Bullet 


The peril to life attending the capture of 
the French anarchist motor bandit, Garnier, 
has resulted in an extraordinary invention 
—a pistol firing a small explosive shell, 
which spreads a suffocating gas so powerful 
as to produce immediate insensibility. It is 
the idea of a M. Kling, of the municipal 
laboratory, and the liquid used to produce 
temporary asphyxiation is said to have no 
dangerous or even disagreeable after- 
effects. 

It had been suggested that this singular 
weapon might be used in the capture of 
dangerous lunatics, or men crazed by al- 
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cohol, and an opportunity to test it soon 
arose. A violent madman escaped from an 
asylum and barricaded himself in his house, 
bombarding all corners with revolver fire. 
M. Bouteiller, the Commissary of Police, 
bethought him of the new asphyxiating bul- 
let and instructed his agents to get close 
enough to fire into the barricaded room ° 
without exposing themselves to the lunatic’s 
pistol. They fired, following his directions, 
and a few moments later entered the room 
and found the madman insensible, hanging 
out of the window. Later, in a lucid inter- 
val, he was able to describe his sensations. 
At first, he thought he was being chloro- 
formed, and rushed to the window. He felt 
a violent smarting in the eyes, which forced 
him to keep them closed, while water trick- 
led from eyes and nostrils, and this was 
followed by a feeling of suffocation, after 
which he lost consciousness. Careful medical 
examination detected no bad after-effects 
of any kind. 


The College Graduate and the Creeds 


In an article entitled “College Graduates 
and Social Service,” published in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT of August 7, 1913, I gave some 
results of a recent questionnaire which in- 
dicated the amount and kind of social work 
being done by the average college graduate. 
In that same inquiry blank, sent to grad- 
uates of the class of 1900 of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Wesleyan University (Connecti- 
cut), and the University of Illinois, were in- 
cluded questions concerning the attitude of 
these men toward current religious beliefs 
and the contemporary church. 

In each of the ten diagrams below, the 
first circle represents the beliefs or atti- 
tudes of the Harvard graduates, the second 
that of the Illinois graduates, the third 
that of the Wesleyan graduates. In each 
case the unshaded segment represents the 
proportion of those sending in replies who 
exprest no opinion on that particular point 
or enrolled themselves as “on the fence.” 
In general, the vertical lined segments rep- 
resent those who “hold as certain” the old- 
er traditional, or “orthodox,” views; and 
the slanting lined segments represent those 
who “cling to faith or hope in them but do 
not regard them as certain.” The horizontal 
line segments represent those who positively 
disbelieve the traditional views, but—while 
calling themselves Christians—hold some 
“liberal” or “radical” interpretation of the 
belief. The black segments represent those 
who positively reject the beliefs in any in- 
terpretation. The exact numbers replying 
were: Harvard, 87; Illinois, 71; Wesleyan, 
91. 
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In general, the difference between Wes- 
ieyan and Illinois on the one hand, and Har- 
vard on the other, is striking; Harvard giv- 
ing us far fewer “orthodox” Christians, 
far more liberal-radical Christians and dis- 
believers. On the whole, Wesleyan men are 
more for tradition and the Church than IIli- 
nois men; but in one or two points, particu- 
larly that of the inspiration of the Bible, 
the Illinois men are more for the traditional 
views than the Wesleyan men. 

One result of this inquiry seems to me 
noteworthy; namely, that altho all sorts 
of opinions, ultra-conservative and ultra- 
radical, were exprest, there are very few 
who do not call themselves Christians, and 
still fewer who call themselves atheists. 
Signatures were commonly given in initials, 
as suggested, or even omitted altogether; 
and, of course, the whole inquiry was in 
confidence; so that disinclination to avow 
unpopular opinions can hardly have con- 
sciously entered in. It is interesting, then, 
to note that there were just four men in all, 
two from Harvard and one each from IIli- 
nois and Wesleyan, who indicated disbelief 
that “God” “represents some important 
reality, and is to be retained in our thought 


Harvard. Illinois. 


9 Members of a Christian Church. 
== Non-members but Christians. 
7 Non-members and non-Christians. 


DIAGRAM 1.—CHURCH CONNECTIONS. 


and speech.” Only slightly over 5 per cent 
of the men were agnostics—“on the fence” 

in the matter. Atheism would seem to be, 
among mature college graduates, almost 
extinct. It is also encouraging to the loyal 
Christian to note that 88 per cent enrolled 
themselves as Christians and 75 per cent 
declared themselves to be members of some 
Christian Church. Forty-seven per cent at- 
tend church pretty regularly, and 66 per 


Harvard. Illinois. Wesleyan. 





MM Attend church three times a month or more. 
SS Attend church once or twice a month. 


MMB Attend church less than once a month. 
DIAGRAM 2.—CHURCH ATTENDANCE. 
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Harvard. Illinois. Wesleyan. 
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MQ) Hold as certain. 

QB Cling to faith or hope in it. 
(__] No opinion. 

HM Disbelieve. 


DIAGRAM 3.—IS GOD A CONSCIOUS PERSON? 


cent attend, on an average, over a month or 
more—only 34 per cent being regular stay- 
at-homes. These figures, which represent 
the average of the figures for the three col- 
leges, as shown in Diagrame 1 and 2, would 
perhaps be appreciably lower if all the men 
questioned had replied—since, in general, 
the more Christian type of man may be as- 
sumed to be moré courteous in replying to 
such a request. But by no means all the or- 
thodox Christians replied, and it is not 
certain that a complete census would ma- 
terially alter the figures. 


Harvard. Illinois. Wesleyan. 





QQ) Hold as certain. 

WH Cling to faith or hope in it. 
[_] No opinion. 

HM Disbelieve. 


DIAGRAM 4.—IS GOD OMNIPOTENT? 


At any rate, it is well to bear in mind in 
studying the succeeding diagrams that the 
men represented are practically all believers 
in God (in some sense), nearly 90 per cent 
Christians, and 66 per cent churchgoers. 
It will therefore be probably a surprize to 
most readers to learn (as detailed in Dia- 
gram 38) that less than 35 per cent feel 
assured that God is a conscious person, 
while but 48 per cent even “cling to faith 
or hope” that it is so. Twenty-three per cent 
positively disbelieve it, the rest being un- 
decided. 

The fact of God’s omnipotence and there- 
fore ultimate responsibility for the whole 
order of things seems assured to 52 per 
cent; while 19 per cent disbelieve it, holding 
rather that God is merely “the power that 
makes for righteousness,” and not respon- 
sible in any sense for the evil in the world. 
_ Only 23 per cent have an assured belief 
that “the doctrine of the Trinity is in its 
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Harvard. Iliuois. Wesleyan. As to the Bible, 21 per cent are convinced 
that it is “thruout inspired, the word of 
God, authoritative,” while 64 per cent deny 
this, holding that it “contains untruths, in- 
consistencies, and outgrown moral and re- 
ligious conceptions.” Of these, practically 
tie all hold, however—57 per cent of the total 
ne a number—that it “contains a great revela- 
Cling to faith in it in literal sense. tion of God and remains preéminent among 
(_] No opinion. religious books.” Four per cent deny that 
preéminence to the Bible. 





SS Disbelieve in literal sense but retain with 


(modern interpretation. — 
=: Discard utterly. Harvard. Illinois. Wesleyan. 





DIAGRAM 5.—DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


original and literal sense true”; but of the 
45 per cent who positively disbelieve it “in 
its original and literal sense,” considerably 
more than half—28 per cent of the total MM) Hold it as certain. 

number—hold that “it may well be retained i Chee to 0 be falth ov hee. 
as referring to God as transcendent, God in ae SS Oe Ne A a Spe 





Christ, and God—the Holy Spirit—in hu- C—} No opinion. 
man nature.” HE Disbelieve it. 
Harvard. Illiaois. Wesleyan DIAGRAM 8.—CAN PRAYER ALTER OUTWARD EVENTS ? 


i D> Hh Practically all the replies admit that 

o “prayer, or consecration, is valuable for the 
moral development and self-mastery of him 
who prays.” Twenty-five per cent are con- 
vinced that it also “avails to change the 
QM Hold as certain in supernatural sense. sequence of natural events, in addition to 
its effect on him who prays.” Eleven per 
cent more “cling to faith or hope” that it 
((_] No opinion. does. Thirty-eight. per cent frankly disbe- 


== Disbelieve in supernatural sense but retain lieve that it does. 
[in eulogistic sense. re 
HM Discard utterly. Harvard. Illinois. Wesleyan. 
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Hold it as certain. 





WH Cling to faith in it in supernatural sense. 





DIAGRAM 6.—DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


As to the divinity of Christ, 39 per cent. 
hold as certain, and 33 per cent disbelieve 
that He “was divine in a supernatural 
sense, i. e., aS no Mere man can conceivably 
be.” Out of that 33 per cent, 25 per cent 





hold that He was “divine in a eulogistic Cling to faith or hope in i. 

sense,” that He “stands preéminent among (7) No opinion. 

men, but in no way to which other men Disbelieve it 

might not conceivably attain.” A bare 4 per - ; 

cent deny Him even that preéminence. a a 
Harvard. Illinois. Wisteens Thirty-nine per cent are convinced that 


“there is a continuance of personal life 
after death; 27 per cent more cling to faith 
or hope” that there is; 23 per cent are “on 
the fence” in regard to it, and 11 per cent 
flatly disbelieve it. 

The gist of the result may be summed 
Hold it certainly inspired everywhere. up, perhaps, by saying that there is a gen- 
Cling to faith it is so. eral loyalty to the name Christianity and 
to the Church, but a widespread tendency 
to abandon many beliefs which have been 
Hold it contains untruths and low moral supposed essential to both. 


conceptions but a great revelation of God. 
Disallow even that preéminence. DURANT DRAKE 


Professor of Ethics and ge of Religion, 
Wesleyan University. 





No opinion. 
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DIAGRAM 7.—INSPIRATION OF BIBLE. 
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The Tariff in Conference 


The tariff bill was in conference thruout 
last week, and the committee may not com- 
plete its work this week, altho predictions 
are made that the bill will become a law 
before October 1. After the committee’s re- 
port has been laid before the Senate and 
the House, there will be three or four days 
of debate. The work of the committee is 
largely one of compromise, the Senate some- 
times successfully insisting upon its modi- 
fications of the House bill and sometimes 
receding in favor of the House, while the 
same course is pursued by the represen- 
tatives of the lower or more popular branch 
of Congress. Several changes of consider- 
able importance have already been agreed 
upon, and action upon certain disputed 
points has been postponed. 

The proposed tax of 1-10 of a cent a 
pound on bananas has been thrown out by 
the committee. It was opposed by several 
Central American countries, from which 
protests were received by the President, 
with whom the duty found no favor. He 
argued that ther should be no new tax on 
food necessities in a bill which aimed to 
reduce the cost of living. In THE INDEPEN- 
DENT we have opposed this duty. John Bar- 
rett, director of the Pan-American Union, 
in a letter to the committee, asserted that 
the building up of the banana industry had 
greatly promoted the prosperity, health and 
general welfare of several Central Amer- 
ican republics. It had been estimated that 
the duty would yield $2,600,000 in annual 
revenue. Those who had sought to protect 
wild birds were gratified by a victory for 
the House in the provisions concerning the 
importation of plumage for commercial pur- 
poses. In receding from its position, the 
Senate responded to the appeals and pro- 
tests of the Audubon Societies and zoolog- 
ical associations. 

In the provisions concerning art there 
were commendable changes. The proposed 
duty on art antiquities was rejected, and 
the rate on modern art was made 15 per 
cent instead of 25 per cent. Certain restric- 
tions proposed by the Senate were excluded. 
Engravings and etchings were restored to 
the free list. The countervailing duties on 
wheat and flour affecting imports from 
covatries that impose duties on these prod- 
ucts were retained. No decision was reached 
as to the date when raw wool is to be free 






of duty. Senator La Follette says he voted 
with the Democrats for the bill because it 
agrees with the Progressive principle that 
a duty should be determined by the differ- 
ence in the costs of production here and 
abroad. 


House Passes the Currency Bill 


The Currency bill was past in the House, 
on the 18th, by a vote of 286 to 84. In the 
affirmative majority were 24 Republicans 
and 10 Republican Progressives. Several 
amendments designed to add recommenda- 
tions of the Pujo Money Trust committee 
were rejected by decisive majorities, mainly 
on the ground that, if enacted, they should 
be in a separate bill. Among these was one 
prohibiting interlocking directorates. Count- 
ed against the bill were three Democrats— 
Messrs. Callaway of Texas, Elder of Louisi- 
ana and Witherspoon of Mississippi. Sen- 
ator Owen, chairman of the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, predicts that the bill will 
be past in the Senate. But there will be 
much delay. Hearings before the committee 
are now in progress. 

There was an interesting contest over the 
provision of the bill that the United States 
notes to be issued thru the banks should be 
redeemable “in gold or lawful money.” Mr. 
Fess, of Ohio, Republican, offered in the 
House an amendment providing that noth- 
ing in the bill should repeal the gold stand- 
ard act of 1900. This was adopted by a vote 
of about 3 to 1. On the following day Mr. 
Wingo, of Arkansas, moved that it be 
stricken out. His motion was lost, 69 to 
298. This was regarded as a decisive vic- 
tory for the gold standard, altho the au- 
thors of the bill had argued that this stand- 
ard has not been menaced by the words “or 
lawful money,” which are to be found in the 
Aldrich bill of the Monetary Commission. 


The Controversy with Japan 


Owing to pressure from Tokio, it is 
thought, the Japanese Ambassador at Wash- 
ington sought an interview with President 
Wilson, last week, concerning our Govern- 
ment’s reply to Japan’s fourth note about 
California’s alien land law. This note was 
submitted to the State Department some 
weeks ago. The Ambassador had called upon 
Secretary Bryan to talk about it, but it is 
reported that the interview was a very short 
one because the Secretary had to leave the 
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city to keep a lecture engagement. Rarely 
does an Ambassador go directly to the 
President for a discussion of international 
questions. 

Viscount Chinda’s interview with Mr. 
Wilson is said to have been perfectly satis- 
factory. He was assured that our Govern- 
ment’s reply would soon be given to him. 
It is understood that Japan still contends 
that the California statute violates a treaty. 
Japan may disapprove our Senate’s failure 
to ratify the renewal of the treaty of arbi- 
tration. This treaty expired several weeks 
ago. 


Governor Sulzer on Trial 


The trial of William Sulzer, Governor of 
New York, upon impeachment charges be- 
gan at Albany on the 18th, when the court, 
composed of 48 senators and 9 judges of the 
state’s highest court, was organized. The 
eight articles of impeachment are in sub- 
stance as follows: 

That he filed with the Secretary of State 
a false statement of his receipts and other 
monetary transactions involved in his gu- 
bernatorial campaign. 

That he committed perjury in this state- 
ment to the Secretary of State relative to 
his campaign receipts and expenditures. 

That he bribed witnesses to withhold tes- 
timony from the legislative committee which 





JUDGE EDGAR M. CULLEN 


As Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, the 
highest tribunal of New York State, he is presiding 
over the trial of Governor Sulzer. He is a Columbia 
graduate, a veteran of the Civil War and has been 
Chief Judge since 1904. 


investigated his campaign expenditures and 
receipts. 

That he supprest evidence by means of 
threats to keep witnesses from testifying 
before the legislative investigating commit- 
tee. 

That he prevented and dissuaded a par- 
ticular witness, Frederick L. Colwell, from 
attending, under subpoena, the sessions of 
the investigating committee. 

That he committed larceny in speculating 
in stocks with money and checks contributed 
for his campaign. 

That as Governor he threatened to use his 
office and influence to affect the vote or 
political action of certain public officers. 

That while Governor he corruptly used 
his authority or influence to affect the cur- 
rent prices of securities on the New York 
Stock Exchange, in some of which securities 
he was at the time interested. 

At the beginning of the present week no 
testimony had been taken. The briefs of 
counsel had been submitted, together with 
the opening arguments, in part. In the first 
skirmish, the Governor was defeated. His 
counsel challenged four senators, sitting as 
members of the court, alleging that they 
were biased because they were members 
of the legislative committee that had con- 
ducted the investigation which led to his 
impeachment. The court voted unanimously 
in favor of the challenged men, who took 
no part in the proceedings. There are indi- 
cations that the court is inclined to oppose 
all technicalities and to take up the evidence 
promptly. 

The Governor has acknowledged the ex- 
ecutive authority of Lieutenant Governor 
Glynn, and no longer asserts that he has 
legal power to perform the duties of the 
office to which he was elected. 


Slavery in the Philippines 


The charges made in an official report by 
Dean C. Worcester, of the Philippine Com- 
mission, as to slavery and peonage in the 
Islands, and a failure to suppress the evils 
by legislation or the enforcement of existing 
law, have been forcibly supported by W. H. 
Phipps, Auditor of the Philippine Govern- 
ment, in a long report to the War Depart- 
ment. Mr. Worcester complained that, in 
response to a Senate resolution of inquiry, 
his report on this subject had not received 
sufficient consideration, and he recently gave 
the substance of it to the public. 

In his report Mr. Phipps says that the 
Worcester charges are fully sustained by 
evidence procured by himself from district 
auditors. Slavery is generally in the form of 
peonage, to which persons are subjected by 
debts, just or unjust, but Negrito children 
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are bought and sold. The tribe chiefs sell 
them, the price ranging from 30 to 120 
pesos. Filipino families buy them, to be used 
as servants. 


The Situation in Mexico 


In his message to the Mexican Congress, 
on the 16th, Huerta promised that the ap- 
proaching election should be free and fair. 
It was inferred from what he said that he 
did not intend to be a candidate. Blame for 
tense diplomatic relations with the United 
States he placed upon the shoulders of 
President Wilson, exonerating the Amer- 
ican people. He recommended that permis- 
sion for foreign warships to lie at Mexican 
ports be not renewed in October, when the 
term will expire. He had in mind our ships 
at Vera Cruz. It is said at Washington that 
they will remain. Moreover, as the shallow- 
ness of the harbor forces them to anchor 
outside of the three-mile limit, they are not 
under Mexican jurisdiction. 

Dr. Urrutia, Minister of the Interior, re- 
signed or was forced to retire. He com- 
plained of the tortuous and truckling policy 
of an associate, meaning Foreign Minister 
Gamboa. It is said that Urrutia was the 
author of the Lind ultimatum, which Huerta 
was induced to repudiate. Huerta, as a con- 
cession to the Catholic party, took into his 
Cabinet, as Minister of Public Instruction, 
Eduardo Tamariz, a member of the House. 
This excited the anger of the Liberal ma- 
jority, and the House voted, 108 to 20, to 
withhold from Tamariz permission to take 
the office. This was done against the ap- 
peals and protests of Minister Gamboa, who 
argued that in this critical time Huerta 
should have the support of Congress. There 
was much evidence of the House’s hostility 
to Huerta. 

Many were asking whom he would sup- 
port as a candidate. Some thought he would 
assist Felix Diaz, but it was admitted that 
Diaz was as objectionable to the rebels as 
Huerta himself. On the 21st, Huerta said 
the Government had no candidate, and ought 
not to have one. It was inferred from his. 
remarks that he intended to use the army 
in guarding the polls. 

A military court which for six months has 
been investigating the deaths of President 
Madero and Vice-President Suarez reports 
that it has found no punishable crime. This 
verdict is substantially in accord with the 
story told by Huerta and Diaz immediately 
after the lives of the two men had been 
taken. Last week there was but little fight- 
ing, but the northern rebels suffered some 
reverses. The 100 American refugees re- 
ported to be held by bandits were not mo- 
lested and are safe in Monterey. Other 
refugees in California complain that they 
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were frightened out of Mexico by President 
Wilson’s warning. They ask our Govern- 
ment to send them back. There is dissen- 
sion in Carranza’s revolutionary army, 
which needs ammunition and longs for pay. 


Santo Domingo’s Revolution 


Definite reports as to the progress of the 
revolution in Santo Domingo have not been 
given to the public. It is said that all the 
northern part of the country, three cities 
excepted, is in the hands of the revolution- 
ists, who are led by General Horacio Vas- 
quez, and that the Government forces, com- 
manded by General Molina, surrendered 
when the town of San Francisco de Macoris 
was attacked. Vasquez controls five prov- 
inces and has troops in their capitals. He 
has proclaimed a provisional government, 
calling himself president. 

He had an interview last week with the 
United States Minister, who warned him 
that our Government would not recognize 
any government set up in Santo Domingo 
by revolutionary force; also that no part 
of the customs revenue would be paid to 
such a government. He was urged to favor 
a free and peaceful election. Revolutionists 
in that part of the world have their eyes 
on the custom houses. Santo Domingo’s 
customs revenue is collected by United 
States officers, who send about half of it to 
New York, for payment of the republic’s 
foreign debt. The remainder is given to the 
local authorities. If Vasquez realizes that 
he can have no part of the revenue, he may 
decide, it is thought, to stop fighting. 


British Labor Troubles 


The strike of the transport workers in 
Dublin continues and the trouble has spread 
to England thru the refusal of the dockers 
and railway men of Liverpool and other 
ports to handle “black-leg” freight from 
Dublin. James Larkin, who organized the 
Dublin labor movement on lines that he had 
found effective in the steel mills of the 
United States, is still in prison and the 
strikers continue their daily parades thru 
the streets. The building trades have joined 
in the strike, and altogether there are said 
to be 25,000 men out of work. Ships in the 
harbor loaded with food supplies are un- 
able to deliver their cargoes and prices have 
risen so high that there is much suffering 
among the poor. The police of Dublin are 
condemned on all sides for the reckless use 
of their clubs on the crowd, largely com- 
posed of onlookers, which assembled in 
Sackville street on Labor Day. Since then 
there has been no interference with the 
daily demonstrations of the strikers, which 
have for the most part been conducted in 
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an orderly way. But women riding on the 
upper deck of the Dublin street cars have 
been stoned. 

The sympathetic movement of the rail- 
way men of England centered at Birming- 
ham where seven thousand men went out 
rather than handle Dublin freight and tied 
up the traffic almost completly. The strike 
was spontaneous and unauthorized and the 
executive committee of the National Union 
of Railwaymen refused to comply with the 
demand from Birmingham that they order 
a general strike thruout the United King- 
dom. The Birmingham and Liverpool men 
were highly indignant that their action did 
not receive support from their official lead- 
ers, but finally accepted the offer of the 
companies to reinstate all the men “who are 
willing to handle the traffic which the rail- 
ways are bound by law to accept for con- 
veyance.” 

At Manchester the employes on the ship 
canal to the number of 5000 have struck 
for higher wages and all trade is at a stand- 
still. More than forty ships are held in the 
canal, some of them with perishable cargo. 

In London the motor omnibuses, which 
have in recent years become an important 
part of the city passenger service, were put 
out of commission by a strike of the men to 
secure recognition -of the union and the 
right to wear union badges on their uni- 
forms. Two of the three important compa- 
nies conceded the points, but Tillings, Ltd., 
which runs 150 omnibuses, still holds out in 
spite of the efforts of Lord Mayor to effect 
a compromise. 


The Dutch Parliament and the 
Socialist Party 


An interesting situation has arisen in 
Holland which is of international impor- 
tance since it brings to the front the old 
and fiercely debated question of the par- 
ticipation of the Socialists in a “bourgeois” 
government, the question which split the 
party in France. In the election of June 17 
and 25 last the ministry of Premier Heems- 
kerk was overthrown thru the defeat of the 
Conservatives by the Liberals and Socialists 
working together. But the Right, altho’ in a 
minority, remained still the largest party 
in the Chamber, so the Liberals could not 
stand alone. Queen Wilhelmina first called 
to the palace Mr. Troestra, the leader of 
the Socialist party, and later, Mr. Bos, a 
Democratic Liberal. Mr. Bos constructed a 
cabinet slate which gave three places out of 
the nine to the Socialists. 

The Socialists were in a quandary. To take 
office in any government but their own 
would be to violate one of the cherished 
dogmas of the party, but to refuse would 
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involve the risk of losing the issues on 
which the election had been won, especially 
universal suffrage and old age pensions. The 
question was referred to the German leaders 
of the party, Kautsky and Bebel, but they 
were non-committal, preferring to leave it 
to be settled by the Dutch themselves. 

Finally a congress of the Socialist party 
was held at Zwolle, August 10, where the 
proposal to take part in the Government 
was refused by a vote of 375 to 320. The 
strength and determination of the minor- 
ity, however, indicate a growth of the re- 
visionist or opportunist movement in the 
Socialist party. 

In consequence of the failure of Mr. Bos 
to form a coalition cabinet, the Queen called 
upon Cort van der Linden, a moderate Lib- 
eral, to form an extra-parliamentary min- 
istry, which he has done, choosing as his 
associates former ministers, university pro- 
fessors, diplomats and officers. Mr. Lely, 
who served in two previous Liberal cabi- 
nets as Minister of Public Works, will again 
take this important post and will under- 
take the great engineering project approved 
by the Government in 1901, but since then 
in abeyance, the draining of the Zuider Zee. 
This is calculated to cost some $46,000,000 
and will add nearly 2000 square miles of 
arable land to Holland. 

The new ministry has also announced its 
intention to extend the parliamentary fran- 
chise to all men and women. 


Turkey Regains Adrianople 


The first objective of the Bulgars as they 
invaded Turkish territory on October 19 
was Adrianople, but it was not until March 
26 that the city fell into their hands. By the 
Treaty of London, which nominally con- 
cluded the war, Adrianople was ceded by 
the Turks to Bulgaria and the limit of the 
Turkish empire in Europe was a line drawn 
from Enos on the A®gean to Midia on the 
Black Sea. 

But the Young Turks could not be recon- 
ciled to the loss of the sacred city of Ad- 
rianople, an older seat of Ottoman power 
in Europe than Constantinople. General 
Nazim Pasha, who, as Minister of War, had 
agreed to the cession, was assassinated in 
the Ministry by Enver Bey, one of the 
leaders in the revolution which overthrew 
Sultan Abdul Hamid, and the Committee of 
Union and Progress assumed control of the 
Government. 

As soon as Bulgaria became involved with 
her late allies and was attacked at once by 
Greece, Servia and Rumania, Enver Bey 
seized the opportunity to cross the Tchat- 
aldja lines and advance into Thrace with a 
body of picked Ottoman troops. Their 
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avowed purpose, as stated in the Ottoman 
note to the Powers, was “to save from sys- 
tematic. extermination populations whose 
only fault was that they lived beyond the 
Enos-Midia line.” But the Turks, as they 
swept back over the country from which 
they had been so lately driven, are reported 
to have destroyed the Bulgarian villages by 
burning and massacre. 

The Bulgarian troops withdrew before the 
Turks without resistance, tho one battalion, 
which was not swift enough in its retreat, 
was captured and is now imprisoned at 
Skutari in Asia. Adrianople was reoccupied 
and placed under an Ottoman Government 
by Enver Bey. The Turks also took posses- 
sion of Kirk Kilisse, where the Bulgars had 
gained their first great victory last fall. 
They crost the Maritza River and so got 
control of the railroad on the west bank, 
and of Demotika, the junction of the lines 
to Salonika, Constantinople and Adrianople. 

Bulgaria was left to cope with this at- 
tack alone. Servia, who assisted her in the 


first conquest of Thrace, was now unwilling: 


to lift a finger in aid of her late ally. The 
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Great Powers said that Turkey must com- 
ply with the Treaty of London and keep 
within the Enos-Midia line, but made no 
effort to enforce their mandate. 

So a Bulgarian delegation was sent. to 
Constantinople September 3 to treat directly 
with the Ottoman Government. At the head 
of it was General Savoff, who led the Bul- 
garian army to the Tchataldja lines last 
December and there negotiated the armis- 
tice by which Turkey conceded Adrianople. 
Now the task imposed upon him was quite 
the opposite, to give and not to gain Adri- 
anople. The Bulgarian and Ottoman dele- 
gates came quickly and quietly to an agree- 
ment. Practically all the points insisted 
upon by the Turks were conceded to them. 
According to the protocol signed September 
16 new boundary lines of Turkey in Europe 
will run up the Maritza River to Adri- 
anople and thence east to the Black Sea. be- 
tween Quida and Hagois Stefano. Turkey 
will retain Demotika, Adrianople and Kirk 
Kilisse, and will gain nearly twice as much 
European territory as was assigned to her 
by the Treaty of London. 














LEADERS OF MODERN SCIENCE 


A group taken at the Birmingham meeting of the British Association for the Adva 


Standing, from left to right: Prof. R. W. Wood 


t of Sci 





, of Johns Hopkins University; Prof. Henrik Lorentz, of the 


University of Leiden, Holland; Prof. Svante Arrhenius, director of the Nobel Institute, Stockholm. Seated, from 


left to right: 


Sir Oliver Lodge, principal of the University of Birmingham and president of the association ; 


Madame Curie, of Paris, discoverer of radium; Prof. Gilbert Barling, late dean of the medical faculty, Uni- 


versity of Birmingham. 
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INSURANCE ‘WORLD 


BY W E. CREO 





Estimates of Life Insurance Dividends 


One of the subjects discussed by Insur- 
ance Commissioner Hardison in the fifty- 
eighth Massachusetts life insurance report, 
just received, covers the ancient and diffi- 
cult problem of estimated dividends—that 
is to say, the use by life insurance compa- 
nies, thru their agents, of certain forms of 
illustrations containing appropriations of 
future dividend earnings. During the period 
in which the sale of the deferred dividend 
form of policy was aggressively prosecuted, 
the privilege of furnishing prospective ap- 
plicants with dividend estimates was rankly 
abused: ultimate aggregate results were 


predicted for which there was no justifica- 


tion in reason or judgment, and so skilfully 
were these seductive documents drawn that 
the inexpert readers of them, failing to per- 
ceive that they were estimates only, accept- 
ed them as promises which would in time 
mature as performances. Finally, the evil 
became so pronounced as to invite the crit- 
icism of the supervisory officials of several 
states, and later ripened into statutory pro- 
scriptions or rigorous regulations. 

It must be admitted that the privilege of 
estimating future dividends is an essential 
in the progress of a mutual life insurance 
company. These companies issue participat- 
ing policies, the premium rates on which 
are from 10 to 20 per cent higher than on 
non-participating policies, which are gen- 
erally furnished by stock companies. But the 


‘mutual rates are higher only for the purpose 


of amply securing the contracts against all 
possible adversities, the overplus being re- 
turnable to policyholders annually in the 
shape of dividends. As the initial premiums 
on non-participating policies are net, while 
those on participating are gross, it is neces- 
sary in competition that the participating 
company be permitted to show what its 
probable dividend refund will be. Unless it 
may do that, it is at a great disadvantage 
when competing with a non-participating 
company. 

Commissioner Hardison understands these 
conditions, and while regarding the problem 
involved as one of the most troublesome 
with which state supervision has to deal, he 
realizes that if mutual companies are not 
allowed to make any forecast of. future re- 
turns from surplus accumulations, an appli- 
cant will simply see a certain definite figure 
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of cost offered by the agent of a non-par- 
ticipating company, and a figure consider- 
ably higher with a mention of a dividend by 
the agent of a mutual company. Such a dis- 
crimination is palpable. He tells us that 
there is a certain amount of information 
which the agent of a mutual company can 
give his customer with or without permis- 
sion. He can state the past and present 
dividend rates of his company; he can illus- 
trate results by citing the credits received 
by policies which have matured; but as Mr. 
Hardison observes, “it is a sort of left- 
handed way of presenting the case, and, 
moreover, would in some cases show better 
results than the company has prospects of 
duplicating in the future.” 

The Insurance Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts is of the opinion that the difficulties 
presented should be obviated and thinks 
they can be successfully met without re- 
sorting to legislation. He very correctly 
asserts that the aim should be to see that 
the public is not misled. “How can the agent 
of a mutual company,” he inquires, “be 
kept from presenting figures in such a way 
as to be misleading”? Continuing: “It will 
not do. for it to prohibit all estimates, for 
in lieu of estimates actual experience with 
a policy may be shown, which would be 
further away from present facts than what 
any estimate based on present dividends 
would be likely to be.” He then says that 
his department will attempt to agree with 
the companies on a form which can be used 
for submitting figures that is so clear in 
its language that no one can be misled by 
them and which will reveal the showing as 
an estimate and not a promise. He submits 
a form which he would approve, but one 
which, to us, seems to lack that clarity so 
essential to the comprehension of the non- 
insurance mind. We commend his departure, 
however, for a properly formulated illus- 
tration of future dividends is desirable. 


Fire Insurance and Incendiarism 


Some months ago the reading public were 
more or less interested—probably less than 
more—over the academic outgivings of a 
certain quality of social economists who, 
after having erected an “Arson Trust” 


_ around the activities of a dozen or fifteen 


foreign criminals in Chicago and New York 
City, propounded the doctrine that from 
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25 to 50 per cent of the national fire waste 
was due to incendiarism, and that the greed 
of the fire insurance companies for business 
was responsible for it. Doubtless a fair pro- 
portion of those who read the plausible 
statements made were imprest. Of course, 
fire underwriters knew they were absurd 
and said so. 

One of the addresses delivered before the 
International Association of Fire Engineers 
which recently held its annual convention 
in New York City was one by Mr. Frank 
Lock, United States manager of the Atlas 
Assurance Company of London. He said 
that all intentionally produced fires spring 
from one of four causes: (1) Motives of 
revenge; (2) insanity, weak-mindedness, 
drunkenness oy mania for excitement; (3) 
to cover up evidence of crime, such as theft 
or murder; (4) for unlawful gain, to pro- 
cure insurance money. The motive last listed 
is the only one of the four related to in- 
surance. The task then is to ascertain what 
proportion of all incendiary fires is due to 
the lust for such unlawful gains as would 
accrue from insurance money on burnt 
property. 

Comparatively speaking, the records of 
incendiary fires are scarce. Mr. Lock has 
collated the figures of nine states and New 
York City for various years as he could 
procure them, and in an effort to cover the 
question fully has included as incendiary all 
fires which were classed only as suspicious. 
His combined figures are: Total fires, 120,- 
908; suspicious and incendiary, 4,229; un- 
known, 22,487. The ratio of suspicious and 
incendiary fires is 3.49 per cent; of fires 
due to unknown causes, 18.59 per cent. He 
then admits that concealed in the “cause 
unknown” class are some fires of incendiary 
origin and concludes to so assign one-half 
of them. We then have 3.49 per cent of 
known incendiary origin and one-half of 
18.59 per cent of the unknown. Result, 12.79 
per cent, representing the total proportion 
of all fires due to incendiarism, springing 
from all four of the motives enumerated. 

The estimated fire waste in the United 
States and Canada in 1912 is put at $225,- 
321,000. Assuming that 13 per cent of this 
is due to incendiarism, we have $29,291,430. 
But this amount includes incendiarism 
springing from all four motives. What pro- 
portion of it represents the desire for in- 
surance money? The statistics of three 
states, Massachusetts, Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia, furnish a little light on this point. Of 
1320 incendiary fires in those states, 351 
were due to revenge; 36 to crime or drink; 
167 to insanity; 258 to insurance; and 508 


were classed as “unknown.” According to ‘ 


this classification 19.5 per cent of all the 


incendiary fires grew out of the insurance 
and 38.5 per cent go into the division of 
unascertained motives. Assume that one- 
half of the latter, say 19 per cent, are 
chargeable to insurance, and we have 38.5 
per cent as representing the proportion of 
incendiary fires due to the lust for gain— 
the insurance money. We have found that 
the total bill for incendiarism in 1912 was 
$29,291,430; and now, if we calculate 38.5 
per cent of it, we arrive at the amount due 
to insurance—the sum of $7,705,078, or 3.42 
per cent of the entire fire waste. 

As applied to the whole continent, these 
results are as near the truth as our defec- 
tive records on the subject will lead us. That 
the proportion of incendiarism for insur- 
ance money is greater in the large cities 
of mixt peoples, is reasonable. But the evil 
has been greatly exaggerated by the faulty 
methods of investigation conducted by 
amateurs. 


Notes 


A workmen’s compensation bill, modeled 
mainly on the lines of the New Jersey stat- 
ute has been perfected for introduction at 
the next session of the Mississippi legisla- 
ture. 


Lloyds, London, is making rates running 
from 2s. 6d. per cent to 10s. per cent against 
possible losses in northern Ireland due to 
insurrectionary causes, and the figures are 
advancing. 


The validity of Minnesota’s so-called 
“blue sky” law, placing the activities of pro- 
moters of new insurance companies under 
the surveillance of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, is challenged and will be tested. 


The Chancery Court of Delaware, sitting 
at Wilmington, has placed the following so- 
called insurance companies in the hands of 
a receiver: Home Fire Insurance Company, 
American Fire Insurance Company and the 
Mercantile and Marine Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, all of Dover. The announced aggre- 
gate liabilities of the three are $1,250,000; 
combined assets, $700. 


The merger agreement recently entered 
into between the directors of the Phoenix 
Insurance Company and the Connecticut 
Fire Insurance Company under which the 
plant and business of the Connecticut would 
pass to the Phoenix, has been complicated 
by the discovery that the National Fire In- 
surance Company made a slightly better 
bonus offer for the stock subsequent to or 
nearly contemporary with that made by the 
Phoenix, with the result that some of the 
Connecticut’s stockholders are opposing the 
consummation of the deal with the Phoenix. 





